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This document, Quality Criteria for High Schools* ^nnmy 
Implementing. Self^tudy /and Program OttafltY RCYttW, u designed 
to assist members of a review team in conducting a program quality 
review and school staff and parents in conducting a self-study in 
preparation for a formal review* The program quality review process 
is designed to evaluate the effects of curriculum, instructional 
methodologies, and effectiveness strategies on students; guide die 
development of an action plan; and provide a model for a school's 
self-study. 

The document is divided into four parts. Part I describes how 
the quality criteria can be used for planning and implementation of 
school improvement initiatives at school sites. Part II contains a 
guide to be used by schools in conducting a self-study. All schools 
scheduled for a program quality review will complete a self-study 
prior to their review. It is hoped that other schools will find this 
guide useful as they assess the quality of their programs during their 
planning processes. Part IK describes the methodology and proce- 
dures of program quality review, the application of the quality 
criteria to the school's curricular and instructional programs, and the 
means by which suggestions in the report of findings might bf de- 
veloped. It also contains cautions for reviewers about the application 
of the criteria to the school program. In addition, it describes how 
the transaction between the review team and the school results in 
action plans for improving the program offered to the students. 

Part IV contains the criteria, in the form of narrative statements, 
portraying the central features of high quality, followed by a series 
of concrete descriptions indicative of each quality. Hie criteria are 
as follows: 

Curricular Criteria 

English-Language Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 
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History-Social Science 
Visual and Performing Arts 
Physical Education 
Foreign Language 
English as a Second Language 
Career-Vocational Education 

Schoolwide Criteria 

Students 9 Paths Through High School 
Integrated Skills 
Instructional Practices 
Special Needs 

Student Services: Guidance and Counseling 
Improvement Processes 
Hie Culture of the School 

Both state and federal laws mandate the periodic review of 
schools receiving special funding through the consolidated 
application. It is hoped, however, that all schools, regardless of 
funding, will find program quality review beneficial in their efforts 
to provide high-quality education for all student populations. 



JAMES R. SMITH, Deputy Superintendent 
Curriculum and Instruction'" Leadership 

FRED W. TEMPES, Director 
Instructional Support Services Division 



WENDY J, HARRIS, Manager 
Office of School Improvement 
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The first component involves the establishment of educational 
standards. They arc reflected in large part, in the Model Curriculum 
Standards. Grades- Nine Through Twelve, the curriculum guides for 
kindergarten through grade eight, and the stated various curriculum 
frameworks and handbooks These publications are designed to help 
guide local districts in their efforts to establish higher quality 
curricula for all students. 

The quality criteria in this handbook are syntheses of the 
Department's major curricuiar and schoolwide standards. They are 
statements drafted by practicing educators of what an ideal program 
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Introduction (coat) 



schoolwide quality criteria. Tentative plans for how the school 
might bettor align its program with the criteria are identified in the 
self-study report Finally, a PQR by an outside team is conducted to 
review the program using these same criteria* As with the planning 
and self-study processes, the PQR process identifies "matches and 
gaps" between the school's current program and the criteria. These 
comparisons lead to formal suggestions by fee PQR team as well as 
action plans developed collaboratively by both the PQR team and die 
school's leadership team. The action plans include a d ailed 
description of who, what, when, and how future changes will take 
place; they represent specific improvement initiatives which the 
school owns and thereby commits to implement. 

In the SIP change model, these four processes provide the 
momentum while die quality criteria provide the directioq for 
significant educational improvements at school sites. Taken together, 
the criteria and processes are designed to generate the intensity of 
activity necessary to trigger what have been characterized as quantum 
leaps or "aha's" in the capacity of a school community to achieve 
educational excellence and equity for each of its student populations. 

To that end, this handbook is an invitation to California's 
educators and interested community members to join together in 
planning and implementing their own meaningful local change 
efforts. And through fee SIP processes and criteria outlined here, 
they are free to do so for the best of reasons; i.e., not because of the 
external promise of reward or threat of accountability but because of 
commitment to and ownership of their own local plan for positive 
change. 

Office of School Improvement 
1990 
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PART I 

PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING 



PLANNING 



Planning means deciding what you want to do in the future, 
how you want to do it, by when you want to complete it, and how 
you know you have been successful. In a school, successful 
planning must also involve sufficient consensus among the members 
of a school community for them to have the commitment necessary 
to carry out the plan* There are at least three areas related to 
successful planning which deserve comment here: (1) resources; 
(2) process; and (3) outcomes. 



Resources 

The basic resources necessary for successful planning include 
both funds and information. The School Improvement Program 
(SIP) makes funds available to schools for the express purpose of 
planning and implementing significant educational improvements in 
(1) curriculum and instruction; (2) auxiliary services; (3) school 
organization; and (4) school climate. The goal of a school's changes 
in these areas is to meet three categories of students' needs: 
educational personal, and career. In addition, die SIP school is 
charged with effectively meeting these needs with all of its students: 
average, gifted and talented, limited-English-prcficient, special 
education, and underachieving or at-risk students. 

Since the focus is on improvement, a significant portion of the 
school's SIP money should be set aside specifically for change 
initiatives. The SIP budget should not be spent exclusively on the 
maintenance of the status quo, even if the status quo is an 
improved one compared to years past 

Status quo expenditures usually involve the annual commitment 
to staff salaries for paraprofessionals, curriculum specialists, or 




coordinators. ;C^ge: / e^enditures, s 'ctt ^i^^m^j^ip. the, 
school M) grow aM typkally ra^ 
refareire^ 

develqcmSt or craricuKffi 

non^w^ or visits 

to otor schools, pa^ 

supplementary materials or equipment, ^l^&^j^^jrmd expenses 
related to 0a2^g/<&e' sejf-s^y^md tbey^ 
Since there must be somxw 
die everyday operatK»s;of the sc!k»1 fori plann^ 
change to be afcalkfeasible; change (^pc^tin^ slK)uld aiso nKlude 
those which buy tune (te.; ^ 
explore, decide, plan, monitor;^ 

It is recommended, therefore, that at least 33 percent of the 
school's annual SEP budget be set aside for change expenditures. 
This policy guarantees that there will be SIP money available to 
support the planning, implementing; and staff development activities 
so vital to significant ongoing improvements at a school site. 

Information is a second major resource for achieving change, and 
there are at least two kinds: inside and outside. Inside information 
consists of what die school cbmmimity already knows about 
curriculum, instruction, and its own students, staff, school culture, 
and community. Outside information involves what k known in 
the field of education: about effective schooling, including printed 
material as well as exemplary practices or programs in operation. 

Generating inside information involves questions such as What 
are the effects of our program on our students, ourselves, and the 
community? How do these results relate to what we are doing at 
school and in the classrooms? and What are the unconscious rules, 
norms, assumptions, expectations, or policies that make up our 
school culture? The last two questions are often the most difficult 
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Part I Planning and Implementing (cont) 



to answer because they involve becoming conscious of die 
unconscious as well as trying to understand die why's connecting 
actions with outcomes. Answers will involve what is taught, how it 
is taught, why it is taught that way, how she school is organized, 
how it functions, who talks to whom about what and when, and 
what schooling means for the different lands of students at die 
school 

Typical sources of inside information include die school 
performance report, grades, criterion-referenced data on student 
outcomes, student and staff attendance data, data cm dropouts, indices 
of student conduct, opinion and satisfaction surveys of students and 
parents, face-to-face discussioas, staff observations and interviews, 
and other local studies. 

Useful points of departure for exploring these data in relation to 
the questions posed above include the quality criteria, both auricular 
and schoolwide, as well as die state frameworks, handbooks, 
curriculum guides, and model curriculum standards. By contrasting 
what is currendy taking place at the school with these state 
standards, the school community can discover areas it wishes to 
m aintain, reinforce, or change. There is little doubt, however, that 
how well the school community will be able to understand and use 
the data collected will depend on how extensively face-to-face 
discussion, observation, thought, and negotiation of conflicting points 
of view and values take place during the planning process. 

Since no school community is homogeneous, it is critical to try 
to answer the questions, What is? and What should be? by 
researching the various points of view of all the people who make 
up the school community. The program may be interpreted in one 
way from the perspective of adults, such as teachers (upper and 
lower grades, by department, by program specialty, and so on); 
administrators; parents (by ethnicity, grade level, subject area, and so 
on); categorical program staff; paraprofessionals; pupil services 
personnel; and other staff. On the other hand, the school's culture 



and educational program may took very different and reflect : varying 
degrees of success from the point of view of ^wu iii^s of 
students, depending on grade level, subject area, categorical program 
participation, ethnicity, language proficiency, and so on. A school 
that is not effectivowidTone of these groups or from one of these 
adult or student perspectives has to consider what it can do to 
change. 

Outside information is also a critical resource because it involves 
new knowledge, skills, and options not yet known to the school 
community about what wc»ks >ad what does not Again, state 
publications represent an ex<^jl«t syiititesis (rf.much of ;yhat is 
known about high^uality curriculum 
organizaticmal smictures airi]jK^ 
include education 

staff from within die dfotricfc^ county 
offices, and univers&ss; and exemplary programs sudi as those 
conducted by schools recognized by the California Distinguished 
Schools Program. 

In die final analysis, however, it is the school community's 
intense interaction with the inside information of what is and the 
outside information of what could be that will lead the school to an 
ambitious vision and plan what to do next to make the most 
significant improvements for all of its students. 



Process 

The goal of the planning process is to generate as much 
interaction as possible among all those who will have a role in 
implementing the resultant decisions or plans for change. This 
involvement will help not only to generate a comprehensive plan but 
also to establish the commitment necessary among those who must 
implement it 



Part I Planning and Implementing (cont) 



There are five basic steps in the planning process- The fintt step 
is to establish a collective vision of what kind of school and what 
kind of student the school community wants to, develop, the second 
&SB is to collect both inside and outside information* The goal here 
is to describe the current program in detail and compare it with what 
could or should be happening differently at the school. The third 
SSS^l is to analyze and discuss die information collected to determine 
its relationship and relevance to die future vision as well as to die 
current practice? and outcomes of the school The fourth ?tep is to 
negotiate a consensus among all interested parties regarding the 
improvement initiatives to be undertaken and their expected effects. 
The fifth step is to design die improvement activities and establish 
the roles necessary for carrying them out 

The amount of time it will take to cany out a comprehensive 
planning process, however, will vary depending on the size of the 
school, the relative need for serious reform, ami the format of the 
plan to be generated For example, to draw up an initial plan which 
describes everything that is happening at a school, including ongoing 
activities as well as changes, may take an entire school year. 
However, to draft a plan for a select number of improvement 
initiatives, such as the tentative suggestions and action plans 
normally generated by a self-study, may take only two to four 
months. 

The structure currently recommended for the self-study can also 
serve as a model for initial planning. For example, a leadership 
team, in cooperation with the school site council, can organize and 
guide the planning process at the school site by establishing 
committees to collect information and plan using the quality criteria 
as major organizers for die committee structure. The leadership team 
is made up of representatives of the various structures within the 
school (e.g., the school site council; grade-level teachers in 
elementary schools or subject-area teachers at the secondary level; 
categorical program staff; program specialists; other staff at the 
school and district office; and parents and students representing 
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various student populations at die school). The leadership team 
should meet with the committees to monitor their activities, provide 
support, and receive peracxte ^ This team 

should also report regularly tio the school site council and receive 
direction from that group throughout the planning process because it 
is this group that is charged with the ultimate responsibility of 
guiding, developing, and approving die school's plan* 

As mentioned previously, the quality criteria and the state 
publications on which they are based should be the major organizers 
for die planning process. It should result in the identification of 
matches and gaps as the current program and the criteria are 
compared Far die curriculum criteria, in partkular, the placniag 
process proceeds from (1) what students should be lean&ig in each 
curricular area (ie. v the district's core curriculum); to (2) major 
instructional strategies, organizational structures, and policies to help 
students learn that curriculum; to (3) variations in die strategies, 
structures, and policies necessary to ensure the success of each 
student population enrolled at the school (eg., average, gifted and 
talented, special education, limited-English-proficient, and 
underachieving students). 



Outcomes 

The most obvious outcome of a planning process is the plan (Le, 
a consensus of the school community's commitments for what 
changes will be made in the future). It should also include a brief 
statement of the collective vision of what kind of school, teachers, or 
students the school community sets as its ideals. 

The format of the plan should facilitate its use as a working 
document If it is too large or detailed, individuals will find it 
difficult to consult or to find their role in implementing die planned 
changes. It is recommended, therefore, that, no matter how much 
information is collected on the current program and no matter 
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how extensive the many positive activities or programs being carried 
cm at the school, there should be a separate, identifiable 
improvement plan which includes a description of the. major 
i&&ave&2BX initratives to be implemented in the immediate future. 
This is not to say that a comprehensive plan of all programs, 
objectives, and activities at the school should nc* bp written and 
constitute a plan in themselves. Rather, there should also be an 
improvement plan document which is detachable from the 
comprehensive plan or exists as a separate summary of the school's 
most current change initiatives. 

The improvement plan should not, therefore, be imposing; nor 
should it be relegated to a shelf as a trophy of the planning process. 
Rather, it should include (1) a limited number of improvement initia- 
tives (e.g., four to eight major programmatic changes that the school 
is willing and able to undertake and that will have a significant, 
positive impact on students); (2) the rotes to be played by the 
members of the school community as they cany out the initiatives; 
(3) regularly scheduled planning, monitoring, and problem-solving 
activities to ensure implementation of the change initiatives; (4) an 
evaluation component which may include both quantitative and 
qualitative measures; and (5) a budget The final product must 
ultimately be approved by the school site council and the local 
school board before implementation may be initiated. 



IMPLEMENTING 

Although it may seem obvious, implementation does not 
necessarily occur automatically after planning, hi fact, for successful 
implementation to take place, it is often necessary to have the same 
kind of organizational structures in place that were used to develop 
the plan. This means that the principal, the school site council, the 



leadership team, and many of the committees formed to represent the 
various cumcular and scboolwide interests in die school may still be 
required to see to it that the major change initiatives m the plan are 
carried out 

Systematic and ongoing communication among all participants in 
the school's planned improvem^ has been shown to be tteoiuteiy 
critical for the successful ith$^^ of 
local innovations. W<^,Ww<^ 
meetings are the most important foraud v^ka in the sch6ol 9 s 
organizational structure to achieve this cccununicatioa Such 
meetings can accomplish several important ^ inqtonentatioc functions. 

First, they can focus on m«Uttlfing who is doing wfctt and the 
effects of the change actm^^ 

students, teachers, aftninistii^ so on). 

Second, staff who met* reguhuly can ensure the efficient and 
effective SQQfiliQltfca of their ' efforts as well as an appropriate 
division of labor among all participants. 

Coordination is particularly important in a school hi which 
several student populations are provided services by the same, adults, 
either within or outside of the classroom (e.g., limited^nglWt-iHt>- 
ficient, compensatory education, special education, average, <sr gifted 
and talented students). For example, innovations which, o&ii require 
a substantial amount of time for teachers to meet together might 
include: 

• Establishing a literature-based English-language arts 
program for all students 

• Improving the access of compensatory education students 
to higher levels of mathematics and science 

t Implementing cooperative learning with heterogeneous 
groups in science 

• Mainstreaming students who receive special education 
services rjj , 
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* Providing supplementary support to migrant students 

• Scheduling peer-coaching visits among teachers learning 
bow to use sheltered English with limited-English- 
proficient students 

A systematic, formal means must be provided for the adults at 
the school to {dan together what they will do with each other or 
with their students, share with each other what they have been doing 
with the students they serve in common, solve problems, and review 
the outcomes of their efforts. This type of coordination is that 
which is needed on a regular basis for relatively large numbers of 
students at a schooL Clearly, such coordination, or what has 
sometimes been referred to as ongoing planning, should take place in 
addition to what student study team meetings can accomplish for a 
relatively small number of individual students having unique 
problems in the program. 

Third, the time spent in implementation meetings should be 
devoted mainly to the day-to-day and week-to-week problem solving 
necessary to carry out the school's planned innovations* Fourth, the 
regular feedback shared by the participants at these meetings can also 
provide the basis for any necessary modifications or oa-course 
corrections that may arise. And finally, for those who may fed 
insecure or uneasy about trying to put new ideas into practice, such 
meetings should provide the personal and professional sup port needed 
for people to turn planned innovations into reality. 

Of all of these functions which may bo served by implementation 
meetings, coordination and problem solving will undoubtedly 
predominate, both in terms of time spent in meetings and in the 
immediate effects that these communications will have on the success 
of the program. 

As mentioned in the planning section, time is the major 
prerequisite for the successful implementation of the school's change 
initiatives. Therefore, teachers need time away from their teaching 



responsibilities. Released time, short meetings before and fitter 
school, periodic weekend or evening raeedngi, mmimum dtys, and 
the released days available f bar school-baaed coordination pfpgrams 
(AB 777) and pupil motivation and maintenance programs (SB 65) 
are among the options available for setting aside time to fewest in 
the successful implementation of a school's planned improvements. 



SUMMARY 

Effective planting and implementation require modifications in 
the organizational structure or capacity of a school beyond Vhat is 
necessary to cany out business u usual Time, fiscal resources, 
committee structures, and conmiunfcation strategies are the major 
components that mutt be addressed by a school that is coo^nitted to 
significant change. Planning produces a plan for foureacte 
implementing produces action, and the latter does not naturfOly 
follow from the former without deliberate leadership. 

At the elementary level the principal and the school sit? council 
are the moit obvious choices for causing both processes to happen. 
At the secondary level the responsibility will more likely fall to the 
department chairpersons and assistant principal in addition fp the 
principal and school site couaciL In either case, however, ftfuctnrtd 
planning and implementing must both occur regularly and tystem&ii- 
caHy in order to keep the school growing in its capacity fqr change 
as well as in its ability to provide an optimal education for all of its 
students. 
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GUIDE FOR 



The self-study is the foundation of the high school program 
quality review. The reasons for this emphasis on the se 7 f-study are 
as follows: 

• The quality of planning for improvement is dependent cm 
the quality of the information collected and fee analysis 
of that information; collection of information and analysis 
occur mainly in the self-study phase, 

• The quality of the self-study as perceived by the school 
community determines die meaning accorded the visit by 
the external review team and any subsequent planning. 

• The self-study generates the insight, commitment, and 
motivation required to accomplish significant program 
improvements. 

This guide outlines suggested processes and strategies for 
jonducting a self-study: 

© Organizing for self-study 

« Applying the schoolwide criteria 

0 Applying the curriculum criteria 

a Developing the self-study report 

© Using the self-study 



ORGANIZING FOR SELF-STUDY 

As a school organizes for a self-study, there must be clarity 
about responsibilities and involvement High schools have been 
described by some as collections of departments within schools or 
loosely coupled organizations. 



n 

fO THE SELF-STUDY 



The key organizing structure for the self-study is the leadership 
team. This representative body, usually appointed by the principal, 
has the major responsibility for organizing and monitoring the self- 
study. This group is responsible for selecting the three in-depth 
areas for the self-study and file program quality review, developing 
the self-study report, and facilitating the review for die PQR team. 

Hie leadership team is composed of tea to twelve individuals 
who are considered leaders in die school community. The team 
should have representation from the^hooTs ftsH^^ 
the school site council, the administnrion, classified staff, the district 
office, and students where appropriate. Tht group also oversees a 
number of committees organized to cany out different aspects of the 
self-study. These committees are organized around die sixteen 
quality criteria (see the chart on p. 11-18}. The leadership team, 
together with these other committees, provides the structure necessary 
to carry out a thorough schoolwide analysis of the school's program 
and its effect on the students and the adults in die school 
community. 

In brief, the self-study carried out by the school community 
determines the success or Mure of the entire program quality 
review. A school carrying out a half-hearted, pro forma self-study 
will reap at best a nondescript review or at worst an embarrassing 
external review that will result in meaningless planning for 
improvement This section, "Guide for Conducting die Self-Study/* 
is included in this document to emphasize the importance of the 
self-study. Guidelines on procedures and techniques for collecting 
information for the -nsit by die external review team are also 
included. 

The quality criteria for program quality review are designed to 
promote a more cohesive and coordinated view of high schools. In 
the conduct of the self-study, it is not sufficient for a participant to 
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contribute only as an individual or to be interested only in the 
results that affect his or her own department Seven of the criteria 
are schoolwide and require individuals and departments in the school 
to look at the sum erf all the parts-the school as a whole and its 
effects cm all of its students. 

As a school organizes for self-study, it win be setting up die 
ways in which staff will be contributing as members of three 
different groups: (1) individuals; (2) members of departments; and 
(3) members of die school as a whole. Self-study at these three 
levels reflects an expectation for an improvement process to thrive at 
each level. 

In addition to the involvement of the administrative, counseling, 
and instructional staff, students must be included in the self-study. 
Students who participate should reflect the diversity of the student 
population. They should be selected from the college-bound, 
general-track students and career-vocational education students; 
students receiving remediation or other special services; advaaced- 
placement students; at-risk or potential dropout students; students 
from each grade level; students from the various ethnic groups at die 
school; transfer students; recent graduates; students involved in extra- 
curricular activities, including sports and academic, dramatic, or other 
chibs; and students who participate in student government Finally, 
the school may also elect to include parents, members of the school 
site council, aad representatives of the local community. 

Each participant in the self-study is involved in analyzing where 
the program is vis-a-vis the criteria. At the individual level each 
member of the school community is charged with (1) self-analysis of 
practices that pertain to each criterion; (2) peer observation and 
feedback, applying selected criteria; and (3) focused discussion with 
others about various aspects of the school program and the impact of 
e?ch aspect on the students, as represented in the quality criteria. 



All teachers m the?r departmentalwork groups are-involved 
coUectwdy in lbS% at botfc^ 

crilertoj 'pe^de^otootal pja^tjye is im|»ctant ^'t&^^tudy 
becTO'd^gfee^^i ^i^^i^^^?^ nonns which 

bwaurcdep^^ For 
die oracular criteria, the* departments compare their with 
state and professional standards and revieW the implementation of the 
curricula. The results of this comparison and review are then judged 
according to the quality criteria. 

At die departmental level, for both die, schoolwide and curricular 
criteria, teachers analyze their own puttees as they! pertain to the 
criteria for their content areas. Tfeey also do a group analysis of 
departmental norms, policies, and practices as they relate to the 
schoolwide and curriculum' criteria. Peer observation and focused 
discussion are the basic methods to use. 

For (he seven schoolwide criteria considered in the self-study, all 
participants are involved in shaping the individual and departmental 
input into generalizations about tine school. Good input from the 
individual and departmental levels will permit the staff and students 
to see the school as a whole and identify areas in need of 
improvement as well as areas of strength. At the schoolwide level 
individuals are charged with going bey end their particular 
classrooms, content areas, responsibilities, or perspectives and 
working to synthesize what they know with whit otheis know. They 
must not exempt themselves from accountability for the impact of 
the school as a whole! 



The Importance of Establishing a Schoolwide Perspective 

The first step in the self-study process is deciding what questions 
to ask, what activities to observe, and what data to review to jbe able r 
to compare each aspect of the school's program with the relat^l *- 
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quality criterion. Decisions must be made on what classes to 
observe; which students to follow through their classes; what sorts of 
questions to ask the students, the staff Members, die admirdstrators, 
the council members, and others involved in the various parts of the 
program; and what documentation is to be reviewed, including 
students 9 work samjtfes, stodents' achievement data, records of 
awards, minutes of meetings, and so on. These decisions also go a 
long way toward determining the usefulness of the self-study as well 
as die program qualify review by establishing a schoolwide 
perspective of program quality. 

In the development of procedures for collecting information 
about the school's program, certain sets of data should not be 
overlooked They include the school performance report, with 
locally developed indicators of success; the recommendations of the 
most recent program quality review or Western Association for 
Schools and Colleges (WASQ accreditation review and follow-up 
action taken in response to those recommendations; and the results of 
the California Assessment Program and other norm-referenced tests 
analyzed for patterns of achievement for all students and for specific 
groups of students over time. 

Good reviews and, subsequently, good planning occur when • 
people have good information and the commitment to act on it The 
self-study must not be so burdensome that it discourages quality 
interaction among staff, students, and the community. To avoid 
having the self-study feel like an academic exercise or meaningless 
paperwork, it is important to keep the following in mind: 

1. Information collected is to be used by the school and die 
external review team to meet the goals of the program 
quality review: analysis and plans for improvement 

2. The analysis provided by the self-study is shaped by the 
quality criteria. 



3. Those wgi^ 

overbwdeni^^ a 
whole, 

school community and die process should take from two 
to four months only. x 



Artifacts and Opinions 

The artifacts of a self-study are the materials collected They 
may include examples of stu^ of 
teachers condrctj^ 
transcripts, mwo«£^ mi^^ 
best way for a i<&op$*t^:jfc^ 

are another major kind of 'M<mM<^ S) M^i&wam^^Mfii» 
opinions of students, paie^ 
provide valuable infonnation on^ t^ 

Whenever possible, people should be asked to provide examples or 
artifacts to support their opinions. 

In summary, each school is urged to individualize its procedures 
for collecting information. If the suggestions for collection qf data 
are seen as items on a menu from which schools pick and choose 
what fits their situations, the information collected will be more 
meaningful and powerful 



The Quality Criteria 

The criteria for die high school program quality review are 
grouped in two main sections: schoolwide and curriculum. There 
are seven schoolwide criteria: (1) Students* Paths Through High 
School; (2) Integrated Skills; (3) Instructional Practices; (4) Special 
Needs; (5) Student Services: Guidance and Counseling; (6) Im- 
provement Processes; and (7) the Culture of the School 
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The nine curriculum areas that are reviewed are: 
(1) English-Language Arts; (2) 

(4) History-Social Science; (5) foreign Language; (6> Visual and 
Performing Arts; (7) Physical Education; (8) English-as-a-Second 
Language; and (9) Career-Vocational Education. 

The concepts embedded in thew criteria are not new. They 
represent significant agreements in the current analysis of effective 
high school education and incorporate sound curriculum, effective 
educational practice, and applied organizational management 



la-Depth Areas 

The leadership team in charge of planning and monitoring the 
self-study must choose three of the sixteen high school quality 
criteria for an in-depth analysis. The team may choose two 
auricular and one school wide criterion or three auricular criteria* 
These criteria will be a primary focus during both the self-study ana 
the PQR. The review team will generate at least erne suggestion for 
each of these areas; three of these suggestions will then be 
developed into action plans by the leadership team and the review 
team. The school is encouraged to develop at least tentative 
suggestions for improvement and action plans before the PQR in 
order to facilitate die review team's work when they arrive. 
Although the review team has the prerogative of developing the final 
suggestions for the report of findings, developmental work by the 
leadership team beforehand will help ensure that the suggestions and 
action plans that result from the review are more thorough, well- 
conceived, and ambitious than would otherwise be possible* 



APPLYING THE SCHOOL WIDE CRITERIA 

The schoolwide criteria are designed to focus on what students 
experience as individuals, as members of groups (enroUees in 




„ „ ftf 

SChOOli 

stnrtora;M^^ or^need. u 

Stiklents?expdrience^?& % 

to look ^ school ; prpg^ 

experience is for different kinds of students and (kierminc toe degree ; 

of congruence fctwemfwhM • 

other members of thevschool community < actually expenence, <- \ t 




program 

schoolwide criteria for : self-study; ^members ^ 
organizing and conducting the sftfy^ioald foliow the steps listed 
below: 

1. Everyone involved in the self-study must become 
acquainted with die contents of the quality critr% and 
must be knowledgeable about die specific crite? a or 
criteria he or she is to apply. 

2. Those who are to apply a given criterion must decide 
what procedures they mil use and what specific 
informatiott they : ^^ % '^l&.a^ ; :For'esa^le: Row will 
they follow individual students through their day at 
school? Which stodges should they select? What 
classes will they -;<i§iave? v For how long? What 
specifically should they observe while in each classroom? 
Whom will they talk to? About what? What pieces of 
paper and what other artifacts should they review? 

3. The process of collecting information about die criterion 
being applied is carried out as planned 
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4* The individuals who applied each criterion discuss what 
they have found, pooling their information to develop a 
common perspective of the program in operation and its 
impact on students. 

5. This common perspective is then compared with the 
criterion. Areas of the program that reflect the 
description in the criterion are identified as the program's 
strengths; those that do not match the criterion are 
potential improvement areas. 

6. The group must next decide which of the potential 
improvement areas should be selected for action. For 
example: Which would have the greatest impact on the 
criterion area as a whole? Which would offer the 
greatest potential for success? In what sequence should 
they be approached? 

7. Finally, the conclusions of the group are recorded so that 
they can be included in the self-study summary and 
shared first with the school community and then with the 
visiting review team. 

In the pages that follow, the quality criteria are treated 
individually so that the participants in the self-study can use the 
criteria singly or together. A general overview of each criterion is 
followed by a guide for gathering information and finally by a 
model for conducting that portion of the self-study. Each school's 
self-study will be unique to that site, and participants will want to 
adjust the self-study to fit the needs of the particular school (Note: 
The following information should be considered a guide and not a 
mandate.) 
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Conducting the Self-Study for Students' Paths 
Through High School 

The criterion for students' paths through high school focuses on 
the policies and opportunities Oat determine each student's 
experience in courses and programs during high school The term 
students' 7 paths refers to the pa&lcomposed of coursework and other 
structured elements exp^ Included are a 

common core of curriculum experienced by all students; a rich 
offering of curriculum and strwtured experiences beyond the 
common core; and a airdEuUy ^ network consisting of skills, 
training, and <J ounseling that ] penni ts gtodcat* to move between paths 
and attain their highest d>fflty. Regartttess rMM ^ ts^ 
students should be informed about the' paths and Wve the potential 
to move between paths, assured of a high-quality comprehensive 
program in each path. 

When gathering and analyzing information for this criterion, keep 
in mind the following major themes: 

1. Students achieve a core of common learnings. In 
addition, specialized courses enable students to attain 
their goals aad prepare themselves for higher education 
or work* 

2. The school's policy and practices ensure that all students 
have equal opportunity for quality learning situations. 
The bridges betweec the paths that students might take 
through high school allow them to move to more rigor- 
ous or challenging courses* Students are encouraged to 
take higher-level classes and are supported when they do. 

3. Parents, teachers, counselors, and students work together 
to set the best path for each student The paths are 
regulariy evaluated to ensure that they are comprehensive 
and balanced 
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4* Students and parents receive frequent assessment of and 
advice about studciU progrefs; Students see bow what 
they are learning fits together and feel that what they are 
learning is important 

The key to getting information about studenfe* paths is in the 
unit of analysis: the individual student's path* The criterion loses 
its meaning if one lodes at only cross-sectional data, T^t&oie, 
self-study procedures should be designed to gather data on whole 
paths of individual students. 

Sources of Information 

• People 

Students, including graduates 
Counselors 
Department chairs 
Teachers 

Parents, including members of the school site council 
Representatives of local businesses and colleges 

• Documentation 

Overall course offerings, including core requirements, 
enrichment and extension offerings, and remedial courses 
Prerequisite course patterns 
Students* transcripts 

Scheduling and time lines for registration 

Reports of the number of students receiving guidance 

about paths 

Reports of students' work in colleges and businesses 
Allocation of resources in guidance regarding paths 
Written material for students, parents, and teachers on 
registration, guidance, and counseling 
Other 



Possible Procedures 

• Review do^^ents in order to develop profiles of paths taken by 
different <groups of students. 

• Ccn^:i0^>^~M^- of paths for a representative group 
of students. Interview a couple of graduates. '" 

• Carry out departmental analyses of students' paths. 



Conducting the Self Stady for lntcgrated SkiHs 

The '^a^V^^^^^M^M^M^^-fi: 
<*^»^&h|chja^ 

to 4e^>i&r0&;i&mr& 

boththe identified skilli u^affstaaleNaTe^^ 

monitor and^teach these ^ 
is the ebcatfb^g^tf^ 

integrate akiilsPis often the critical factor in opening' a^nl^er of 
diverse paths to them. 

When gathering and analyzing information for the integrated 
skills criterion, keep in mind the following major themes of the 
criterion: 

1. All students in all courses ate developing and using these 
integrated skills. 



2. This focus on integrated skills is enabling students in all 
pams to move into and succeed in a more demanding 
curriculum. <^ , , 
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3. All student ire expected to use tad tocrcwe (heir 
thinking skills. The development of higher roecul 
processes is central to instruction in all jubject areas. 

4. In-service programs are helping teachers increase their 
own skills and implement activities tad assignments in 
their cluses that develop these skills* 

Sources of Information 

• People 

Observation of instructional activities 

Students* discussion of instruction in the integrated skills 

and their perceived need for such instmctiaa 

Staffs discussion erf which integrated skills are taught; 

when, where, and how they are taught; and to what 

extent such instruction is needed 

Discussions with librarians and teachers about library use 

Other 

• Documentation 

Students 9 assignments and work completed 
Integrated skills described in the curriculum 
(c) Diagnostic data of skills students are presumed to 
have 

(b) Scope and sequence of skills taught directly in 

curriculum 
Course syllabuses 
Schoolwide goals and objectives 
Testing data on integrated skills 

(a) Standardized 

(b) Formal classroom 

(c) Informal classroom 
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Remedial cwricula and materials (reading, rn<thrmatici, ' * 

Library cottection, usage, and jdwdule 
Other '- 

Poesibte;frc«edures 

• All teachers are interviewed about their citations for these; 
skilfc and me degree to which snidents exhftU them. Consider 

eac^o^«te/id<|^|^'\/ * 5< V ' . • '. 

• bterykw<sra<iten^ a 
particular;*^ - 

have them. -Om^:^^§^U;^^0^< ' . 

• Each department reviews its : cunricttiu^ 

objecoves, ^ determine?^ of 

the skffl&inclodihr^ 

currknunm. 



Conducting the Self-Study for instructional Practices 

The criterion for instruction ptac^ices ^ on the techniques 
and strategies teachers use to ta ' 
learning.,. This criu^ u aoaJpgow to 
in mat white me;^ 
content to tear^, the;^ 
currkaiar cakent^toTped^^ 
criterion is the.'notra.'of .tteiteacher-'M 
individual with a profeuio^ knowi^ 
The content of the criterion is based co the prmis© &at teachers 
know and employ effective teachittg4earnmg strategies in all of their 
interactions with students. 
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When gathering and analyzing information for the instructional 
practices criterion, keep in mind the following major themes of the 
criterion: 



1. Teachers are knowledgeable about the central issues, the 
major works and people, and the primary methods of 
thought and communication of their disciplines. 
Students' learning time is concentrated on die important 
priorities of die subject 

2. Students' lessons (1) prepare the students for new 
content; (2) introduce the content; (3) involve students in 
interactive activities suited to the content; (4) require use 
of the content with guidance and feedback; and (5) 
require use of the content in independent work and 
through transfer to new situations in synthesis with other 
knowledge and skills. 

3. Class time is used to encourage students to develop and 
elaborate ideas, and discissions are designed to help 
students sort out the critical issues cm the subject 

4. Teaching methods and assignments are matched to the 
learning situation. Type of content, style of learning, 
style of teaching, and resources available are considered, 
with emphasis on developing tine students' capacity to 
think and learn cm their own. 

5. Expectations for students' performance are clear and fair, 
students receive timely feedback; time is managed to 
maximize learning; teachers' attention is balanced, timely, 
and fair, and die belief that all students can and will 
learn guides interactions among teachers and students. 



Sources of Information 



• People 

Observation of instruction 
Teachers 9 discussion 
Students' discussion 
Videotapes of instruction 
Otter 

a Documentation 

Students* work 
Lesson plans 

Staff development needs assessments and calendar or plan 
of activities 

Departmental meeting agendas and minutes 
Other 

Possible Procedures 

• Teachers pair up for peer observation based on criterion. Each 
pair observes in three or four classrooms in its own and another 
department 

© Sample portfolios of students' work are analyzed. 

o Each department in a staff meeting discusses the instructional 
strategies used and records ways in which students receive 
infonnation and are encouraged to learn and acquire skills and 
knowledge. Department members interview students regarding 
issues raised in the criterion. 

e A group of teachers is selected and trained in peer observation. 
This group observes randomly selected classes within each 3 8 
department ° 
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Conducting the Self-Study for Students with Special Needs 

The criterion for special needs focuses on the curriculum offered 
to students with special needs and the support received by these 
students that enables them to be successful participants in the regular 
program. Basic to this criterion are Ac concepts of equal access to 
the core curriculum; a rigorous and challenging curriculum 
commensurate with students' highest potential; and a balanced 
curriculum, including one that is delivered, when and to the degree 
necessary, by the use of the student's primary language as a vehicle 
of instruction. Also central to die special needs criterion are the 
school policies, staff developmental activities, support services, and 
commitment of staff and community that support a well-coordinated 
and well-articulated program for students. They are thereby enabled 
to experience success in their academic endeavors as well as their 
daily school activities. 

When gathering and analyzing information for the special needs 
criterion, keep in mind the following major themes of the criterion: 

1. The special services received by the student help him or 
her master the content of the core curriculum. 

2. The methods, materials, and assignments used in 
coursework are appropriate to the special needs and 
abilities of each student. Coursework is challenging. 

3. Teachers are knowledgeable about the needs, capabilities, 
and learning progress of the students, and they work 
together to provide a coherent, well-articulated program. 

4. Schoolwide policies and procedures encourage and 
support an environment in which all students experience 
success in learning. 
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Sources of Information 



• People 

Students, including graduates 
Special services staff 

Teachers-specifically, their knowledge about special 

services 

Counselors 

Parents of students with special needs 
© Documentation 

Students' assignments 

Individual education plans (DEPs), individual learnMg 
plans (BLPs) 

Initial and ongoing assessment data of students 
School plan 

Staff development needs assessments, calendar or plan of 
activities 

Course outlines and expectations 

Specialist staff meeting minutes/policy statements 

Possible Procedures 

© In-depth case studies of a sample ot students are conducted. 
How the total program works and how the different regular and 
special components work together are investigated. 

© All departments review the availability of special services and 
resources and die use of teaching strategies and materials to 
address the needs of this group of students effectively. 

© The school site council reviews the school plan and analyzes the 
effectiveness of its implementation at the school as it addresses 
the needs of students with special needs. 
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Conducting the Self-Study for Student Services: 
Guidance and Counseling 

The criterion for student services: guidance and counseling 
focuses on the guidance program and its impact on students' success. 
The term student services refers to a comprehensive program of 
guidance and counseling for all students in support of their academic 
studies and their participation in school life. The guidance and 
counseling program is designed to provide a positive school climate 
for students to experience success in school, help students overcome 
behaviors disabling to learning, and remove barriers to equal access 
and equity. All students learn how to plan for and effectively deal 
with societal and educational changes, and take personal control over 
their development as lifelong learners. 

When information on the student services criterion is being 
gathered and analyzed, the following major themes should be kept in 
mind: 

1. All students receive guidance and counseling services and 
have equal access to program services. The program is 
designed to anticipate students* needs and be responsive 
to all students; it includes a guidance curriculum, 
individualized student planning, and systems of student 
support As a result of the program, students: 

Acquire necessary decision-making information. 
Learn to apply planning and survival skills. 
Experience a supportive and rewarding learning 
environment. 

Address educational, career, personal, and social 
concerns. 



2. Student services refers to a comprehensive program of 
guidance and counseling and is an integral part of the 
total school. Services are widely known and understood 
by the entire school community. 

3. The program of services is written down, is well 
publicized, and includes a scheduled calendar of program 
activities. 

4. Leadership is evident throughout the school, and all staff 
members support and provide guidance services. 

5. Ongoing staff development activities support program 
delivery. 

6. An ongoing review of the services is made to promote 
continual improvement The program of services is 
evaluated annually and revised accordingly. 

The key to getting information about student services lies in the 
analysis of how student services affect students' success. Therefore, 
self-study procedures should be designed to gather data from 
observations, interviews, and documentation which reflect the results 
and comprehensive nature of the school's student services. 

Sources of Information 

• People 

Students, including graduates 

Parents, including members of the school site council 

Administrators 

Department chairs 
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Teachers 

Representatives of local businesses and colleges 
Personnel from community-based organizations and social 
services agencies 

0 Documentation 

Statement of school policy and philosophy on student 
services 

Handbook for guidance and counseling services 

Guidance calendar for delivery of services 

Guidance and counseling goals and objectives and student 

outcomes and competencies 

Guidance and counseling materials and curriculum 

Guidance and counseling assessment and questionnaires 

Evaluation of guidance activities 

Daily counselor logs and client contacts 

Records on dropouts, truancy, attendance, and so on 

Case studies 

Staff development needs assessments and calendar or plan 
of activities 

Possible Procedures 

© Review guidance curriculum and program activities. 

© Conduct in-depth case studies of a representative group of 
students, including graduates. 

© Analyze student services and the effects on student outcomes. 

Conducting the Self-Study for Improvement Processes 

The improvement processes criterion focuses on the policies and 
practices of organizational renewal in a school, the climate resulting 
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from the policies and practices, and the components of the 
impr ovement effort The term ^mprffYenHCTt PfftCfiSitfS refers to all 
the activities related to organizational renewal in a' broadly conceived 
sense, including planning and organizing for change, identifying 
needs, setting goals, implementing changes, carrying out staff 
development, and maintidhing effective schoolwide leadership. The 
assumption is that a deliberate and systematic forum for growth is 
operating and that growth efforts are part of everyday life at the 
school. 

When gathering and analyzing information for the improvement 
processes criterion, keep in mind the following major themes of the 
criterion: 

1. The decision-making processes used by the school are 
widely known, are broadly based, and include the school 
site council. 

2. The improvement goals reflect the academic focus of the 
school; the goals and objectives of die program are 
clearly defined and widely known; and the school plan 
provides a focus for the alignment of curriculum, 
instructional practices, and evaluation. 

3. Collaboration exists among teachers and administrators, 
and teachers readily participate in the development and 
implementation of improvement efforts at the school. 

4. Staff development is an ongoing activity designed to 
improve the job-related knowledge and skills of all who 
interact with the students. High interest and commitment 
to professional growth and improvement are evident 

5. Supervision of instruction is ongoing and systematic and 
is aimed at instructional improvement 
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Sources of Information 

# People 

Teachers 

Department chairs 

School site and school advisory council members 
Student council members 

• Documentation 

School plan 

Minutes of the meetings of the school site council and 
the school advisory council 

Other meeting agendas and minutes, such as those for 
department meetings and the school's leadership meetings 
School policy statements 

Staff development needs assessments and calendar or plan 
of activities 

Possible Procedures 

o The school site council researches, recounts, and records the 
improvement activities during the past few years through a series 
of interviews with teachers, administrators, and students. 

e The department chairs analyze the current school plan in order to 
determine the status of the proposed improvement effort Each 
department discusses its own department-level improvement 
process as it complements the school-level process. Each chair 
reports to the school site council as a whole. 

0 The school site council discusses the school improvement 
process, including goal setting, planning, implementation of 
improvement strategies, and evaluation of the implementation of 
the school plan to date. 



Conducting the Self-Study for the Culfare of the School 

Hie culture of the school criterion describes the tcoe or 
atmosphere of die school, which rt^ecns litred yduw, the sense of 
mission, and the dcwninant ideas a^^^liiiMO^y -^ ; ^;:wlK>''«ie a 
part of the school org^izatkm* Caitral : M thJ^ critmon is the idea 
that the school culture, which is shaped and promoted by the leaders 
(administrators, faculty, and students) at fee school, in turn shapes 
die day-to-day activities and interactions of die students, the teachers, 
the administrative staff, and die parents and community members 
who interact with the school 

When gathering and analyzing information for the culture of die 
school criterion, keep in mind die following major themes of the 

criterion: 

1. The administrators, teachers, students, and parents believe 
that student learning is the primary purpose of the school 

2. School leaders (administrators, teachers, and students) 
actively shape and promote the culture of the school 
focusing energies so that the school's purpose and visum 
guide die everyday behavior of students and teachers in 
die classrooms. 

3. Students find school a pleasant, safe, and orderly place to 
be and the environment conducive to learning* 

4. Teachers enjoy the freedom to experiment and be 
innovative; they feel a strong sense of efficacy. 

5. Administrators and teachers value service to students, 
self-renewal, and professional development 
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Sources of Infonnation 
t People 



Students, student leaders, graduates 
Teachers, department chairs 
Administrative staff 
Specialist staff, including counselors 
Parents and other members of the community 



* Documentation 

School policy statements 

Minutes and agendas of school site and school advisory 
councils, department meetings, curriculum council or 
department chair meetings, and student government 
meetings 
School plan 

Staff development calendar and records of training 
activities 

Possible Procedures 

e The school site council researches the aspects of the school's 
culture by interviewing selected people and by reviewing 
documents. 

• A small group of students, teachers, administrators, and parents 
interview randomly selected members of their peer groups about 
each aspect of the school's culture* Each group reports its 
findings to the school site council* 
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APPLYING THE CURRICULUM CRITERIA 



The curriculum criteria have been developed in conceit with die 
state model cumculmn* and,j&amworks. ' 

These cmrioilum <^ contain a 

comnM»;get of ^ of the criteria. 

The common dements ^inc^/rte:CGitteiit of what students learn, 
in*iuctional practk^ specifk^ to the content, coerce 
sequence, staff devdopment, fed le^oship/ The Criteria hive been 
designed to be summative and arc not intended to be used to 
generate detailed 6r <^ They 
are intended to provide a general indicator of what a high-quality 
program would be like in operation and provide goals toward which 
schools should strive, 

For the purpose of effective self-study, the quality criteria 
provide the common language and cohesion vtfutf lead' to irhdepth 
analysis. The state modd. contain 

handbooks should also be used in concert with the quality criteria for 
curriculum during the self-study. (Note: In certain subjects, model 
curriculum standards do not exist For these subjects, starfards are 
usually available from state and national curriculum associations.) 

At the beginning of the curriculum self-study, it is necessary to 
identify die participants, determine the extent of their participation, 
and establish the goals for their woric Typically, key self-study 
participants are teachers; department chairpersons; program 
coordinators; specialists; counselors; school leaders, including 
academic deans ami principals; and other interested personnel. Tho 
school staff may wish to include in the self-study of curriculum 
areas experts from outside the school, including staff from the 
district, community and state colleges, and universities. Ail outside 
teaching staff should be prepared for their roles as curriculum 
specialists and mentors. 
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The second step in the self-study is a thorough preparation for 
participants that includes a review of the model curriculum standards, 
the quality criteria for die auricular areas, curriculum frameworks 
and handbooks, and significant articles related to curriculum. This 
reading is meant to provide the background for the review of the 
artifacts within each department, such as syllabi; course outlines; 
departmental policies, including those for grading and discipline; and 
other data collected as part of the self-study. 

The basic procedures for conducting the curriculum self-study are 
twofold: (1) the self-study participants first review the state model 
curriculum standards, frameworks, and handbooks for their subject 
areas, then compare the assignments and activities of their students 
with those described in fee model curriculum standards; and (2) the 
participants compare what is bein^ taught in their departments to 
these documents and the quality criteria, supplemented by district 
curriculum guides. Other resources that would be useful in this 
analysis of curriculum and instructional practices include: 

1. Statement on Competencies in Mathematics E ftjKtcfl fff 
Entering Freshmen , available from the California 
Department of Education 

2. University of California/The California State University 
English and mathematics diagnostic tests 

3. School performance report, both state and local sections 

4. Curriculum publications available from the California 
Department of Education 

This analysis of curriculum and instructional practices is the 
essential first step in applying the curricular criteria. Fran this 
point, the self-study would follow the steps described for the 
schoolwide criteria. 

4'J 
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Specific ways to implement this portion of the self-study are 
endless and should be tailored to fit the school setting, the programs, 
and the needs of the participants. Regarcfles* of the precise direction 
of the self-study, several common strategies should be used 
throughout* 

# Collect information from a variety of sources, including 
observation of instruction, the thoughts and opinions of 
students, reviews of students* w<xk and students 9 
achievement, and the thoughts and opinions of teachere 
and other instructional staff members* 

• Reinforce perceptions with evidence of students* work. 
The self-study is meant to uncover what the students 
actually experience from the curriculum, not simply what 
is offered 

o Look for a rich mix of student assignments designed to 
give in-depth experiences in a specific situation or 
example within a topic. Looh also for coverage of all 

die topics. 

e Consider varying points of view, including those of 
individuals, departments, and total staff, to determine 
what is the overall effect of the curriculum, how what 
one department does fits in with other aspects of school 
life, and how the organization as a whole supports and 
strengthens the curriculum. 

» Maintain a broad base of involvement in be self-study. 
Included here are good use of teachers, school- and 
district-level support staff, counselors, and other staff as 
appropriate in gathering information about the program; 
and analysis and synthesis of the results of the data 
collection* 
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• Make use of individuals from outside the immediate 
school setting to get a long-range view of student 
preparation and performance. Ifce use of department 
chairs from intermediate, junior high, cr middle school 
settings as well as staff from institutions of higher 
education helps to provide a total picture. 

o Review all of the model curriculum standards for a 
discipline when viewing a single content area. Note 
areas of alignment, indicate areas of variation or 
disagreement, and analyze which factor of the program 
may have produced die variance. Determine whether it 
is an area that may be appropriate as a focus for school 
improvement. Outline those areas that reflect particular 
strength within the curriculum. 



THE SELF-STUDY REPORT 

Once all necessary information has been gathered, analyzed, 
discussed, and compared with the quality criteria, a summary of the 
self-study is developed. This report should convey a thoughtful and 
professional review of the schoolwide program and the curriculum 
areas defined in the quality criteria. 

It should not be too lengthy, since a very large document may 
be filled with too much detail and may be too cumbersome to be 
meaningful to the school community. 

The self-study report should include the following: 

1- A written record of the result of comparing the school's 
program with the issues, concepts, or ideas in each of the 
paragraphs of the quality criteria 
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2. A summative value judgment about the results of the 
above comparison 

3. Identification of tentative suggestion^ and a tentative 
calendar for their implementation 

4. Tentative action plans based on three of the suggestions 
developed in the three in-depth areas chosen for review 

5. Recognitions of program strengths, including aspects of 
the program in which there has been significant 
improvement 

6. An analysis of die implementation of suggestions and 
assistance/action plans from any previous reviews 

/. A summary of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
current self-study 

The report will include the results of the self-study for each of 
the 16 quality criteria. The section that includes the results of the 
self-study in the three areas selected by the school for in-depth 
review; that is, two curricular and one schoolwide or three auricular 
criteria, should be more thorough than those for the other thirteen 
areas. The conclusion reached in the other areas, however, will be 
of great value to each department in planning curricular, 
instructional, and organizational improvetnesr*. 



USING THE SELF-STUDY DURING THE REVIEW 

During the program quality review, the school's self-study is 
used as a basis for discussion about the school's program in 
operation at the site. It is sent to each member of the review team 
before the review so that it can be used to develop review strategies 
and ensure that important points are covered. As the review 
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progresses, the review team win use fee self-study as a guide in 
reviewing fee school's program, validating fee results of fee 
self-study when fee findings of fee review team confirm fee results, 
and seeking additional information when fee self-study results and 
the team findings differ. 

When the analytical portion of the review is complete, fee 
leadership team and the review team will consider fee identified 
areas of improvement within fee self-study as they make 
recommendations for improving fee effectiveness of the program and 
recognize areas of program strength. 
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part m 

THE PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW PROCESS 



GENERAL OVERVIEW 

A school's program quality review is a process through which 
the effectiveness of the curriculum, instructional program, and 
schoolwide organizational strategies is analyzed by means of a set of 
standards that describes a high-quality school program. This process 
allows judgments to be made about the effects of the program on the 
student populations at the school. The review, conducted by a team 
of educators not employed by the school district, typically occurs 
once every three years. Information about the school's program and 
its effects on the students is gathered by this visiting team primarily 
through observation of instruction; intervk -s with teachers, students, 
administrators, other instructional staff, and parents; and reviews of 
pertinent documents. The team members then compare the informa- 
tion they have gathered with the state's quality criteria to determine 
the extent to which the program received by one student matches the 
descriptions of a high-quality program in the criteria. 

The program quality review yields information that is essential to 
the effective development of the school's curriculum and instructional 
program-information about what is working well, why, and what 
should be changed. Program review is a valuable part of the 
improvement cycle of planning, implementing, evaluating, and 
modifying the planned program. 

Purpose of the Program Quality Review 

The primary purpose of the program quality review is to improve 
the quality of curriculum and instruction; it is a means of developing 
and sustaining a high-quality educational program for all students. 
For the school staff and parents, the review is a period in which to 
observe and discuss the effectiveness of the programs received by 
the students. The immediate benefits of this process are the 
decisions and plans to make specific improvements in the curriculum, 
instruction, and schoofwide organization. 



The three major goals for the program quality review are: 

Goal 1: Process . Improve student outcomes by stimulating a school 
community to do an analysis of its program through a self-study; use 
this information together with the results of the program quality 
review to plan for improvements; and implement the suggestions and 
action plans generated by the review. 

Goal 2: Standards . Promote a high-quality cOTiculum, effective 
instruction, and a responsive school organization through the use of 
the quality criteria as standards of effective schooling for all student 
populations at the school. 

Goal 3: Statewide Networking . Promote the networking of educators 
throughout California for the purpose of sharing successful practices 
and problem solving, developing coilegiality, and supporting 
educational professionalism by providing them a critical role in the 
statewide school improvement effort 

The goals are accomplished when a school goes through the 
three phases of a program review: the self-study that is carried out 
by the school community prior to the visit of an external review 
team; an intensive visit by an external review team, including a 
review of the findings of the self-study; and planning and 
implementation of improvements based on the combined findings of 
the self-study and the external program quality review. 



The Scope of the Program Quality Review 

The program review described in this handbook focuses on the 
extent to which the school's curriculum, instructional methodologies, 
and schoolwiie organization contribute toward a high-quality 
educational program for each student 
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The quality criteria used in the program review address the two 
major aspects of a school's prograra-cumcuhun and instruction and 
the schoolwide policies, practices, and procedures that shape and 
support the program. Cmrieular criteria have been developed for the 
following subjects: 



e English-Language Arts 

• Mathematics 
$ Science 

• History-Social Science 
9 Foreign Language 

e Visual and Performing Arts 

• Physical Education 

$ English-as-a-Second Language 

o Career-Vocational Education 



The schoolwide criteria are: 



© Students' Paths Through High School 

o Integrated Skills 

© Instructional Practices 

0 Special Needs 

© Student Services: Guidance and Counseling 

<t Improvement Process 

« The Culture of the School 



The Program Quality Review Team 

The program review team is made > of three to seven educators 
who have been certified by the California Department of Education 
as qualified reviewers. Reviewers are selected for their knowledge 
of curriculum, instructional methodologies, and special programs, as 
well as for tfeeir ot^tanding interpersonal skills. Typically, &ey are 
teachers; resource or specialist teachers; departmental or osricuhsra 
committee chairpersons; counselors; principals; coordinators/directors 



of instruction from school districts, institutions of higher education, 
or offices of county superintendents o& schools; or, in some bases, 
community members knowledgeable about the school's program. 
The majority of the team members, including the lead reviewer, must 
be from outside the school district that is requesting the review. Re* 
viewers work together using the quality criteria to guide them in (1) 
gathering information about the school's program and the effects of 
the program on students; (2) forming a point of view about the 
workings of the school as compared to the quality criteria; and (3) 
developing a report to the school that includes findings, suggestions 
for increasing the effectiveness of the program, recognition of the 
program's strengths, and action plans outlining the school's 
immediate next best steps for improvement 



Review Strategies 

The review strategy is based on the quality criteria contained in 
Part IV of this handbook. Through a combination of observations of 
the instructional program and its impact on students, interviews with 
students and staff at the school, and documented evidence presented 
to the program review team, reviewers develop an understanding of 
the nature of the school's program and its current effectiveness, 
Tuen, by comparing this unders&ndmg with the high-quality stan- 
dards of the quality criteria, the reviewers can determine the matches 
and gaps between the quality criteria and the school's program. 

Establishing an understanding of the school's ]Kogram requires 
an organized effort. The understanding is developed by having a 
clear idea of the school curriculum; by observing iindividusl students 
through a case study approach; by analyzing a broad sample of 
current students' work; by summing up the commits of the 
instructional staff, the counseling staff, administrators, parents, and 
the stuctents feeroseives about their current and paatt activities; and by 
reviewing instructional and management material used throughout 
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the school. This knowledge forms the basis for the reviewers* 
judgments of the effects of instruction cm the various student 
populations enrolled in the school. 



Responsibilities of the Reviewers . The review team is generally 
responsible for learning as much about the program as it can learn in 
a limited period of time, comparing its perceptions with the quality 
criteria, and providing feedback to the school community on the 
effectiveness of the program. To do so successfully, the members of 
the review team must: 

• Review thoroughly the curriculum frameworks, handbook 
materials, and literature related to the auricular areas to 
be reviewed. 

9 Review thoroughly the model curriculum standards for 
the areas of concentrated review. 

o Be fully conversant with the quality criteria and the 
process of program quality review. 

9 Conduct the review thoroughly enough to develop a clear 
and accurate understanding of the effectiveness of the 
instructional program. 

• Use that knowledge to make workable suggestions for 
increasing or sustaining the effectiveness of the program. 

© Put aside any bias toward a particular program or 
method. 

o Use the school performance report and the self-study 

findings to facilitate discussions with the school staff and 
parents. 
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• Be able to inform the school of the team's understanding 
of the current effectiveness of the instructional program. 

$ Recognize and support the program improvement efforts 
of the school community* 

As the reviewers begin to understand what is happening for the 
students, they also seek to find out what processes at the school 
have contributed to what is occurring. The reviewers sect explana- 
tions from the school staff members about why they do things as 
they do, how curriculum decisions are made, where the instructional 
program comes from, how it is supported and improved, how plans 
are implemented, and so oil This analysis forms the basis of the 
reviewers' suggestions for improving instruction and guides the 
development of the action plan. 

As the reviewers complete the review, a report of findings is 
prepared and shared with selected staff members and the principal. 
These staff members are referred to as the leadership team. (The 
role of the leadership team will be discussed later in this document) 
The report provides two types of findings: (1) the extent to which 
the quality of each aspect of the reviewed program matches the 
standard of the quality criteria; and (2) identification of areas that 
appear to be ready for improvement 

After the initial report of findings is shared, a final report is 
prepared in concert with the key planners. It includes concrete 
suggestions for improving or sustaining the effectiveness of the 
instructional program and recognizee practices of high quality. In 
developing suggestions, the reviewers identify areas ready for 
improvement and indicate how the improvement process at the 
school can be used to enhance or sustain program quality. Local, 
county, regional, and state resources are also considered in the 
development of the action plans. High-quality programs and 
practices are noted in the section of the report titled "Recognitions 
of Program Strengths/* 
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Responsibilities of the School Community. While the team of 
reviewers is responsible for learning as much as possible about the 
program within a limited period of time, the school community is 
responsible for making sure that the team is gaining accurate and 
complete information about the program* A school community 
prepares for the program quality review by conducting a required 
self-study. A thorough study of the curriculum offered and the 
schoolwide strategies that support the delivery of that curriculum will 
enable the members to know how well their program is working and 
why. With this knowledge the school community will be able to 
assist the reviewers in gathering accurate information about the 
program so that the findings of the review, especially the 
suggestions, will be complete. (Note: For further information on 
conducting the self-study, see Part n.) 

The major responsibilities of the staff, parents, and community 
members involved in a program quality review are to: 

• Know the curriculum, planned instructional program, and 
schoolwide organizational strategies and their effects on 
the students and the paths students take through school* 

o Be familiar with the program quality review process and 
the quality criteria. 

o Be involved as individuals; as members of departmental, 
counseling, or administrative staffs; and as a school's 
total staff in identifying the program's strengths and areas 
in need of improvement in relation to the quality criteria 
by determining which activities are working well and 
which are not. 

0 Be ready to share this knowledge with the review team 
and be able to direct reviewers to the information they 
need to fulfill their responsibilities. 

U 



Responsibilities of the Leadership Team. The leadership team 
(formerly called the key school planners), a group of representative 
adults involved in the instructional program, is responsible for 
establishing a link between the review team and the school 
community. The leadership team shares information with the review 
team in a way that enhances the development of a complete and 
cohesive picture of the school's curriculum and instructional 
programs* 

The principal and the leadership team assist the school 
community and reviewers in all aspects of the program quality 
review. They also serve as leaders in the school's self-study process 
and assist the team in its information-gathering efforts during the 
meeting held to prepare for the review and in other formal and 
informal ongoing meetings. Their responsibilities also include (1) 
collaborating with the review team in the development of suggestions 
into action plans; and (2) playing leadership roles in the school's 
implementation of these plans after the team leaves. 



METHODOLOGY 

The methods used in gathering information about the program 
include observations, interviews, and documentation. Information 
gathered through each method is verified by information from (me or 
both of the other sources. When combined, the data gathered from 
the three methods should form a complete picture of the program. 
Hie use of specific procedures should ensure that the review will be 
thorough and consistent This view of the program is then compared 
with the quality criteria. From that comparison come the suggestions 
or recognitions of program strength. 

The criteria used for judging program quality describe the 
curriculum, instructional methodologies, and effectiveness strategies 
and their effects on the students. Each criterion contains features of 
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a high-quality program* The reviewer's job is to determine to what 
extent each aspect cf the program being reviewed fits the description 
of a high-quality program. 

Throughout the process the reviewer will be guided by the 
quality criteria that identify areas of the program to be investigated 
and provide directions to reviewers for collecting information about 
the school's program. 



The Case Study Approach 

As previously mentioned, the high school setting is a complex 
one for students as well as staff. To facilitate the formulation of a 
clear picture of the students* paths through school, die review team 
will include a small sample of students in a case study* Through 
studying the activities and programs of the selected students, 
reviewers get a firsthand look at how all the elements erf the high 
school setting come together for the student From this vantage 
point the reviewers can determine what, of all that the programs 
have to offer, is actually received by the student Further, the case 
study provides information on what effects the curriculum, 
instructional methodologies, and organizational strategies have on 
students' learning. And, finally, through the case study the reviewer 
will be able to make some projections about how the students' total 
program will come together by the time of graduation. 



Classroom Observation 

Through classroom observations, the reviewers gather information 
about how the various instructional methods, the curriculum, and the 
effectiveness strategies operate in the classroom setting* This 
information is collected to develop a complete understanding of the 
program and its effects on the student 
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Insight into the effects of the staff development activities, as well 
as of instructional support and planning activities, also emerges 
through classroom observations. On entering the classroom, the 
reviewers should spend a few minutes observing what is happening, 
remembering Oat they are putting together an initial picture rather 
than making a judgment at this point, that each impression win need 
to be verified through further observation and infocmal interviews as 
well as through other sources, and that first impressions may be 
influenced by personal bias. 

Questions that might be asked include the following: 

e What are the students doing? Receiving instruction? 
Applying skills? Practicing newly acquired skills? 
Synthesizing and evaluating information? Waiting? 
Haying? Causing a disturbance? 

e How is the classroom being managed? Is it task- 
oriented? Conducive to learning? 

0 What is the range of the activities that are taking place- 
from acquisition of knowledge to higher-level learning 
skills? 

o How are students grouped, and how is assistance 
provided to individuals? 

a How much time do the students actually spend on the 
assigned activity? Do they know what to do? 

• How are students applying the skills being learned? 

* How are students with special needs participating and 
performing in the classroom activities? 
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o How are the instructional settings varied in accordance 
with the needs of the student or what is to be learned or 
both? 

* Is there evidence of balance in the curriculum; that is, 
visual and performing arts, history-social science, and 
science? 

The information gained through these observations is built on 
using the curricular and schoolwide criteria. Classroom observation 
includes informal interviews with students and staff, based on what 
has been observed, as well as the observation of activities. 



Intervie ws 

The basic information gained through reviewing the self-study 
and classroom observations is verified, clarified, and expanded 
through interviews. Interviews enable the reviewers to learn how the 
program came to be the way it is, and helps them to understand the 
program better. 

By using what is teown about the curriculum and instructional 
program thus far, reviewers conduct both informal and formal group 
interviews. Examples of informal interviews include asking questions 
of the students and teachers in the classroom, talking with 
instructional aides who work with students, talking with teachers in 
the teachers* lounge, and so forth. Formal group interviews are 
conducted with teachers, instructional aides, councils/committees, 
district personnel, support staff, students, and volunteers. The 
interviews serve several major purposes, such as: 

© Verify n?** data obtained from other sources 

* Collecting data that have not been gathered from other 
sources 



e Resolving conflicts in data collected 

© Giving people the opportunity to share experiences, 
present conditions, or future ^rns that the reviewers 
might not have uncovered 

e Offering an opportunity for people to ask questions of 
the review team 

Conversations with students who are part of the case study occur 
over the course of the review. They begin cm the first day and 
provide ac initial glimpse of the school through the languages and 
experiences of tbs students. As more of fee program unfolds during 
the course of the review, the students will be called on again to 
offer additional information and perceptions to the reviewers. Hie 
object of these interviews is to learn as much as possible about the 
students' activities from the time they arrive at school until they 
leave, including extracurricular activities. Students are expected to 
describe daily activities rather than merely answer questions. 

The reviewers will receive a copy of each student's daily 
schedule so that they can observe as many of the students' classes as 
possible during the course of die review. A general impression of 
the effect of the school on the students and the paths they choose 
can be formed from these observations* Additional information 
should include pertinent background information on these students, 
teachers' names, extracurricular activities, and other activities that 
occupy the students' time. 

After the initial student interviews and during visits to the 
classrooms, the reviewers will continually relate what the students are 
doing to the program goals and objectives, course outlines, 
curriculum guides, and the students' own goals and future plans. 
During this process the reviewers will again interview and continue 
to observe the selected students to help complete the picture. < 
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The group interview in the high school setting allows the review 
team to discuss with similar job groups (e.g., teachers in the 
mathematics and English departments) the key issues of curriculum, 
instructional methodology, the students' paths through the courses 
offered, staff development, and die school improvement pre ^s. As 
in the individual interviews, the team should base its questions on 
what has been learned so far. The interview should provide 
evidence to verify or modify the team's preliminary views and 
extend die team's knowledge of the situation at the school Group 
interviews generally are scheduled for 30 to 45 minutes; however, 
the interviews with the teaching staff should last an hour or more. 



Review of Dcta, Policies, and Other Documents 

Documentation helps to verify, expand, and clarify what is 
learned through classroom observations and interviews. The 
information in the school data summary forms an initial base for the 
review since it contains a broad sample of information about the 
student population and adult and student expectations, the curriculum 
point of view, achievement information, and other data. Reviewers 
should not read documents for the sake of establishing that such 
recordkeeping exists but. rather, for the purpose of developing a 
complete understanding of what the program in action is really like. 
A school, on the other hand, should not create documents for the 
review bam, but should share meaningful data, policies, and other 
records that are useful to staff and parents in forming the program 
and helping it to move forward. 



PROCEDURES BEFORE THE REVIEW 

Appropriate information can be obtained from the complex 
setting of a high school by the use of methodology that is broad in 
scope yet thorough. Information about curriculum must be combined 
with knowledge about the organizational structure and the people 



involved, including die function of each department, counseling 
services, special programs, and other specific services that contribute 
to the students' experiences in the school The methods tsed in 
gathering info r mation about the program, as described previously, 
ensure that the review will be thorough and consistent 

Ttis section describes the steps needed to cany out a review: 
making the arrangements, contacting die school, preparing for the 
program quality review, and conducting the program quality review. 
Although the instructions are directed toward the lead reviewer, they 
can easily be adapted for use by school personnel responsible for 
coordinating the review. 



Making the Arrangements 

Scheduling, mailing of materials, and arranging the liaison 
between reviewers and die school district take place at the local 
level. Most districts will be affiliated with other districts with which 
they share personnel to provide a pool of trained independent 
persons required for review teams* Most offices of county 
superintendents of schools provide coordination services to assist 
districts in the formation of consortium or other types of affiliation* 
Although there will be a variety of such arrangements, for simplicity, 
the existence of a consortium of districts and of a person designated 
to coordinate review activities in the consortium are presumed. 
(Note: The reader must adapt what is discussed here to the 
circumstances of the district being reviewed) 

The team leader's involvement in the review of a particular 
school is initiated by the review coordinator. The coordinator will 
orient the lead reviewer to the procedures being used in the 
consortium, materials and in-service training the school's staff has 
received, and responsibilities for contacting district and school 
personnel. 
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Contesting the School. Consistent w^.th consortium procedures, the 
lead reviewer will telephone the school's principal to setup the 
review. This call, usually made two months before the review, 
should cover the following topics: 

© Confirmation of the schedule of events-times and dates 
of visits to the school by the lead reviewer and the full 
team 

a Information the school should send to the reviewers 
ahead of time 

© Information the school will receive ahead of time and 
how to get it 

o Proposal of an agenda for the review preparation meeting 
by the reviewers, principal, and leadership team 

e Curricular areas, selected by the school, on which the 
review will focus 

© Procedures used by the school in preparing the self-study 

© Procedures used by the team before, during, and after the 
review 

* Clarification of any concerns or questions 

Discuss the Selection of the Leadership Team. The lead reviewer 
should discuss the selection of the leadership team with the principal 
during the initial call to the school. As part of the school's 
preparation activities, the principal selects a group of individuals to 
be directly involved with the process of the program quality review 
during die self-study and the visit to the school. The most important 
criterion in the selection of the leadership team is that die members 
be familiar with and play a significant part in the school's curricular 



and instructional improvement process. These individuals win work 
collaboratively with the review team to facilitate the ease with which 
the review is conducted and the results are repeated The 
departmental chairpersons of the cunicular areas selected for 
intensive review must be selected as leadership team members. 

Preparing for the Program Quality Review 

A successful program quality review depends on thorough 
preparation by the review team. In addition to completing fee 
necessary arrangements, the team will read, study, and discuss a 
variety of materials before die initial meeting with the school 
principal and the leadership team. Some of these materials will be 
obtained through the consortium coordinator, while others will be 
obtained directly from the school. The basic set of materials 
includes: 

o California Department of Education's Quality Criteria for 
High Schpol ? ; flaming, Impl ementing. Self-Studv. and 
Program Quality Rey^W 

© California Department of Education's Program Quality 
Review Training Manual for High ggfeaoig 

© California Department of Education's Model Curriculum 
Standards. 9-12 

© Curricular assessment results, statements of goals, 

statements of expectations, books in use, reading lists, 
and other items as determined by the school and die 
district 

e School plan 
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a Summary statements of the school's self-study 

$ Report of findings from the previous program quality 
review 

o School perfbnnance report 

® Logistic information; i.e., maps, schedules, staff rosters 

Study the curriculum materials . The materials prepared by the 
California Department of Education include the Model Curriculum 
Standards. Grades 9-12 and state curriculum frameworks and 
handbooks. These materials wili provide the background standards 
for use in the discussions between the review team and the 
leadership team on curriculum issues. In addition, the review of the 
curriculum packet will help the team in the analysis of the school's 
curriculum and in the formulation of suggestions whose 
implementation is likely to have good results for the school. 

Study the school's Seif-Stud y Report. The results of the seif-study, 
along with the curriculum materials sent to the reviewers by the 
school, will provide the team a basic understanding of the curriculum 
being offered by the school and its impact on the students, as 
perceived by the school. 

The reviewers will analyze the self-study and the curriculum 
materials, comparing them with the quality criteria and the 
expectations conveyed by the previously mentioned set of materials. 
Toe purpose is to identify the issues that should be discussed at the 
meeting to be held to prepare for the review. 



In preparing for the discussion on curriculum, reviewers sioulc 
ask themselves the following questions: 

$ What is the common core of learning taught to every 
student? 

@ Ate there major gaps in the curriculum for some students 
or for all student populations? 

o How are the skills of interpretation, inference, problem 
solving, evaluation, and other higher-order thinking skills 
incorporated across curricular areas? 

@ How are die skills of reading, writing, speaking, listening, 
calculating, and learning developed and integrated into 
the curriculum and instructional practices across all 
curricular areas? 

0 What kinds of expectations are held for the students? 

® How are students guided through course offerings so that 
their learning opportunities are maximized? 

Answering these questions will help clarify some of the issues 
and, by providing an indication of strengths and areas of 
improvement to be confirmed by observation and interview, serve to 
guide the team as it begins its investigations. 

Study fee sdaoai performance report Hie information on the 
school performance report provides an essential context for the 
review in that it includes indications of the impapt of the school's 
program on the students prior to and after the review. The data in 
the school performance report will help the reviewers make use of 
what they are discovering about the school's program, ae school 
performance report has two parts. The first part, produced from data 
compiled by the state, covers (1) student enrollment in courses, 
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giving an indication of the number of college-bound students and the 
rigor of the courses they are taking; (2) the results of the twelfth 
grade California Assessment Program tests over a three-year span; 
and (3) data about dropout rates and absenteeism. The second part, 
produced locally, includes information on: 

1. The quality of the instructional program 

2. The nature of the learning environment 

3. The amount and quality of writing and homeworic 

4. The number and types of books read 

5. The community's support and parental participation 

6. Awards and recognition achieved by students, teachers, or 
the school 

7. Students' participation in extracurricular activities 

8. The nature and quality of support for students with 
special needs 

Given the extent of the overlap between the elements of the 
local school performance report and the quality criteria, particularly 
items 1, 2, and 8 from the preceding list, a substantial part of the 
report may be included in the school* s self-study. 

The school performance report and the self-study, reviewed 
together, will place die program quality review in a context of time, 
set the stage for the visit, and help reviewers understand what they 
will be learning while at the school. 

Read the school plan . A careful review of the school plan, 
including the discussion of the school budget and especially those 



auricular areas selected for in-depth review, helps the reviewers 
understand what the school's priorities are, what the planned program 
is to accomplish, and how it will be accomplished. 



PROCEDURES DURING THE REVIEW 

Review Preparation Meeting with the Leadership Team 

The meeting held to prepare for the review takes place the day 
before the review. The purpose of this meeting is to establish a 
common understanding among reviewers, the principal, the leadership 
team, and appropriate district staff of what to expect during the 
review. The meeting is chaired by the lead reviewer. The lead 
reviewer and the principal should discuss in advance their roles and 
the purpose and process of the meeting. The agenda should include 
the following items: 

© School background. The principal briefs the team on 
the historical and social context of the school. Recent 
events that have had a significant impact on the school's 
life are described. 

o Program Quality Review background. The lead 

reviewer briefs school staff on the history and purpose of 
program quality reviews. The basic review methodology 
is explained, and the roles of the team members are 
clarified. 

a Self-Study discussion . This is die most substantial item 
on the agenda and usually requires the most time. The 
discussion should move through five steps: 

1. Discussion of the highlights of the curriculum n o 
documents, the local materials, the model ■ ^ 
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curriculum standards, and the quality criteria 
provided by the California Department of 
Education 

2. Discussion of the school's self-study process, 
including the results of the self-study in selected 
areas of the curriculum and the results of the 
previous review 

3. General discussion of the curriculum offered by 
the school and specific discussion of the two or 
more curricular areas selected by the school for 
review 

4. Discussion of issues identified by the review team 

5. Establishment of expectations for the curriculum 
focus and strategy of die review 

If the local view of curriculum differs substantially from the 
view contained in tb* quality criteria or the model curriculum 
standards, die differences should be discussed. From this discussion 
should come a shared understanding of how curriculum differences 
will be managed during the review. (Note: Because the quality 
criteria were developed with the help of major state and national 
curriculum organizations, representatives of local districts, and 
eminent scholars, substantive differences should be rare.) 

d School plan. The plan is discussed in order to determine 
how agreements about curricular instructional 
methodologies, the school's goals, and other issues were 
developed and are expected to be implemented. 

• School performance report The leadership team and 
the review team discuss their interpretation of the data 
and information in the report, including past trends and 
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future aspirations. The analytical values of data are 
discussed as to what areas are to be focused on and what 
strategy is to be used 

9 Agreement on strategy and focus. Next, agreement is 
reached on the basic strategy die team will follow and 
the areas in which an in-depth look would most likely be 
productive. 

* Schedule of events . Final scheduling and logistics are 
worked out. 



Introductory Meeting with the School Staff 

If die principal and leadership team believe it would be 
advantageous to the review process, arrangements can be made for a 
short, informal meeting of the school staff and the reviewers prior to 
the beginning of classes on the frst morning of the review. During 
this meeting the reviewers would: 

e Share the purpose of the review: 

Compare the school program with the quality 

criteria to determine the effectiveness of the 

instructional program. 

Recognize the program's strengths. 

Make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness 

of the instructional program. 

© Alert staff members to the procedures that will be 
followed: 

Observation in each classroom included in the 
review, including informal discussions with 
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students and staff members and review of 
students 9 work 

In-depth review of the instructional program 

received by a sample of students 

Group interviews with teachers, counselors, 

support staff, paraprofessionals, 

councils/committees, parents, and the district's 

office staff, as appropriate 

Review of curriculum materials, the results of the 

self-study, student achievement and other outcome 

data, schoolwide policies and procedures, and the 

school plan 

Report of findings and suggestions 



Visits to the Classroom 

The reviewers work with the school staff to ensure that all 
appropriate classrooms are visited and that resource specialist rooms, 
learning laboratories, media centers, and other areas where regular 
and special learning activities occur are visited when appropriate. 

Through classroom observation, which includes informal 
interviews with students and staff, the reviewers gather information 
about how the curriculum, instructional methods, and organizational 
strategies operate in the classroom setting. Such observation can 
also provide insight into the effects of staff development, 
instructional support, and planning activities. On entering the 
classroom, reviewers should spend a few minutes observing *hat is 
happening, remembering that they are forming an initial picture 
rather than making a judgment, that each impression will need to be 
verified through further observation and informal interviews as well 
as through other sources, and that first impressions may be 
influenced by personal bias. 



Interviews 



Collecting information requires cross-validating observations, 
interviews, and documentation to verify, clarify, and expand 
information gained about the school program and how it affects 
students* In addition, interviews provide opportunities for district 
and school staff and community members to ask questions of the 
review team and share additional experiences— to form a better 
perspective of the school's visions and progress. 



Documentation 

The use of documents, such as statistical data, school policies, 
schedules, and results of the previous review, form an initial base of 
information that can be used to further verify, clarify, and expand 
findings throughout the review via observations and interviews* 



Application of the Quality Criteria 

The reviewers will note that although each criterion focuses on a 
specific part of the program, common themes run through each of 
the sets of criteria* In applying the curricula! criteria, the reviewers 
will observe instruction, review students' work, and talk to students 
and instructional staff members to determine for each curricular area 
being reviewed: 

• What constitutes the curriculum, including: 

What the core curriculum is and what other 
courses are available to the students 
What is being taught 
What students are learning 
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* To what extent lesions and assignments, including 

instructional strategies, materials, media, equipment, and 
so forth, are appropriate lo: 

The curriculum to be learned 
The needs of the students 

© To what extent lessons and assignments: 

Extend beyond rote learning of facts to the 
acquisition and application of the concepts, ideas, 
and issues behind the facts. 
Use the integrated drills of reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, computing, and learning to 
acquire knowledge of the curriculum. 
Challenge all students lo think and communicate 
their thoughts. 

Enable students with special needs to succeed in 
the core program. 

© To what extent teachers are supported through staff 

development activities and their department's and school's 
administrators 



It, applying the schoolwide criteria, the reviewers will be talking 
to staff members, observing them at work, observing the interactions 
among staff members and students, and observing the operations of 
the school's program to determine schoolwide effects on learning, 
with particular reference to: 

a The extent to w f h the culture of the school is centered 
. on the pleasure and ir^^ortance of learning 

$ The degree of alignment of the allocation of human and 
material resources, including staff development effoits, 
with curriculum and instructional goals 
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• The extent to which the school is engaged with the 
parents and die wider school community in common 
support of the school's and community's goals 

© The presence of an improvement process in the learning 
culture that is promoted by management practices and 
supported by policies and resources 

The quality criteria determine the conduct of the entire program 
quality review. The criteria guide the members of the review team 
as they observe instruction and other students' and staffs interactions 
on campus; as they talk to students, staff members, administrators, 
and parents; and as they review auricular materials, students* 
records, the school plan, and so forth. Throughout the information- 
gathering process, the criteria are used to determine what will be 
observed, shape the questions to be asked, and identify the 
documents and records to be reviewed 

When the reviewers have learned enough about the program to 
know what it is, how it works, and how it affects the students, the 
quality criteria become the standards against which (he program and 
its effect on students are compared firom this comparison come (1) 
recognitions of program strengths (flat is, elements of fee program 
that are found to match the description in the quality criterion); and 
(2) identification of areas wiihin the program that could be 
improved 

The quality criteria are used not only to identify the program 
areas or elements that could be improved but also to provide a 
direction and some initial ideas for the school's improvement efforts. 
To develop suggestions, the reviewers are encouraged to draw on the 
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model curriculum standards and the curriculum frameworks and 
handbooks issued by the California Department of Education, in 
addition to local curricular resources. 



Development of Suggestions, Action Plans, and 
Recognitions of Program Strengths 

Suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the school's 
program will be framed by the review team members as they 
compare what has been learned about the program and its impact on 
students to the quality criteria- Inese suggestions win be reviewed 
by the leadership team. Both teams will select two suggestions that 
will be developed into action plans. These plans will identify 
comprehensive activities that will have the greatest impact on the 
program and will lead to improved effectiveness in many areas. In 
addition, these plans will include a variety of strategies for 
implementation, identification of resources (human, material, fiscal), 
designation of person(s) responsible for implementation of activities, 
ongoing monitoring and evaluation, and time frames or completion 
dates. 

A calendar of implementation for the remaining suggestions will 
be developed collaboratively by the program quality review team and 
the school's leadership team. Activities may or may not be 
included, depending on available time at that point in the review. 

In developing recognitions of program strength, the review team 
will consider the following criteria: 

a A program or an aspect of a program that reflects the 
high quality in the quality criteria 

* An aspect of the program in which significant 
improvement has occurred 



• A high-quality program that is in place for all students 

e Collected information that supports and warrants the 
recognition 

These criteria make it possible to recognize outstanding programs 
or aspects of prograi * that are in place at a school. The term 
recognition of program strength is used in lien of cQnmgftfotiflg and 
requires supporting evidence related to the quality criteria. 
Individuals should not be singled out for this recognition. 



Cautions Aboat Applying the Quality Criteria 

No matter how well designed the procedure or how well 
prepared the reviewer, difficulties in judging program quality will 
always arise. Examples of errors made by revif vers are as follows: 

Too general. The review is limited to a sample of situations for 
a given period of time, such as curriculum, group of students, and so 
on. To conclude that this limited sample is typical is to generalize 
incorrectly. To avoid this mistake, the reviewers must also relate 
current work to samples of past work. Tie observed activities and 
students* work are discussed with the student or the teacher or both, 
and explanations of how the activities or assignments fit in with the 
overall program for the course are asked for. 

Finally, observations in the various classrooms should be related 
to schoolwide programs and plans for programs > Reviewers should 
discuss this relationship with teachers and counselors, people active 
in planning, the departmental chairpersons, other school leaders, and 
the principal. By fitting observation and explanation together in this 
way, the reviewers can construct a historical picture of tLc school's 
program and link it with students' experiences. It is this picture and 
the link to students that provide the framework for generalizing from 
specific observed data. 
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Not considering all student populations , in judging the extent 
to which each aspect of the program matches the standards of the 
quality criteria, reviewers must consider all student populations 
affected by that program. When virtually all student populations 
receive curriculum and instruction as described in the quality 
criterion, that aspect of the program is recognized as one of high 
quality. If, however, a specific set of students is receiving 
curriculum and instruction of a lower quality than that described in 
the criterion, the reviewing team should recommend ways to improve 
the quality of instruction for those students. 

Too impressionistic . Although initial impressions are a valuable 
guide for pursuing a line of investigation, they should be validated 
by careful examination of appropriate evidence. This evidence 
should include teachers' and students' explanations, students' work, 
or classroom observation. Initial impressions can be based on 
situations that are not typical of the school, and reviewers are 
cautioned not to let these impressions color the review. 

• Too analytical. The reviewers should limit their efforts to 
gathering information. This approach can lead to collecting data for 
their own sake rather than looking for die qualitative effect on the 
program. The reviewers should t /e die school an opportunity to 
disclose itself in its own way. The reviewers should therefore, 
spend some time in contemplating what they observe about the 
atmosphere and tempo of life at the school. 

Personal bias for or against specific materials or programs . 
The reviewers should keep in mind that what works or does not 
work in one situation may or may not work in another. The 
reviewers should observe how a program works at the school being 
reviewed rather than concentrate on how the program might work or 
did work at their own schools. That a program succeeded or failed 
at the reviewers' schools is irrelevant. 
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False positive . A false positive occurs when a school staff 
doing a poor or mediocre job is noted by the reviewer as doing a 
good job. When this mistake is made, the incentives for 
improvement are undermined, and the arguments for maintaining the 
status quo are reinforced. 

False negative . A false negative occurs when a school staff 
doing an effective job is noted negatively by the reviewer. Although 
this mistake can be most upsetting, it may not be as bad as the false 
positive. Schools that are found to be effective but no* up to the 
quality criteria are often upset that they did not receive all 
recognitions of program strengths. In many cases these schools are 
strong enough and confident enough in their self-study to brush off 
the effect of a false negative. In some cases, however, especially in 
•schools that . u ave made progress in developing effective programs, a 
false negative rating can be demoralizing. 

Reinforcing facades . Overattention to the technology and 
procedures of program quality reviews may subvert the intended 
effects on education and create a fair but expensive and wasteful 
game. Although concern for fairness is very important, it is less 
important than concern for the real task of educating students. Some 
school and district personnel complain that trying to do well in the 
program quality review forces them to waste time building facades 
instead of teaching the students. Reviewers should not reinforce the 
building of facades in schools that want to do well. They should 
concentrate not on the paraphernalia of instruction but on how well 
students are learning. 



Ongoing Discussion with the Leadership Team 

During the review, several periods will be set aside for informal 
or formal discussions with the school's principal and the leadership 
team. These meetings serve to keep everyone abreast of: 
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• The progress of fee review 

g Areas in which information is incomplete or missing 

* Scheduling problems 

© Feedback cm what has been learned about the program 

In ackiition, the meetings provide an opportunity for die team to 
receive feedback about tow the review is being perceived by fee 
school community and to receive additional information. 



Ongoing Meetings of the Review Team 

The reviewers must meet frequently throughout fee review. 
Several periods have been found to be most productive for the 
reviewers to meet. These are: 

© At midday, when reviewers touch base with one another, 
sharing what has been learned 

© Before group interviews, when reviewers determine 
questions to be explored and issues to be raised 

© At the end of each day of the review, when reviewers 
discuss findings of quality and suggestions for those 
aspects of the program needing no further clarification 
and design strategies for collecting additional Information 
or resolving conflicts in infonnatioa 

© Before fee development of (he report, when reviewers 
meet with the principal and leadership team to (1) 
prepare findings as to quality and suggestions for 



increasing the effectiveness of the instructional program; 
and (2) determine fee role3 for fee report to be made to 
the principal and leadership team. 



Development of the Report gg Findings with the Leadership Team 

On the last day of the review, after all observations and 
interviews have been completed, fee review team will meet with the 
principal and fee leadership team to prepare for fee review. The 
objectives of this meeting are to: 

© Report findings and general suggestions. 

© Select which of the suggestions will be developed into 
action plans. 

© Develop collaboratively die selected suggestions into 
action plans by using details specific to fee school and 
its planning and implementation processes and by 
identifying appropriate resources. 

® Han fee best way of presenting the findings to the entire 
staff. 

After the meeting, fee report of findings and suggestions are 
presented to fee assembled school community. A description of that 
report is contained in the following section of feds document 



Seport of Findings 



The information gathered by fee team of reviewers at fee site, 
their best judgments about fee quality of the curriculum and 
instruction, and their suggestions are communicated in two phases: 
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• During the development of the report of findings, the 

} review team recounts its findings, plans the best way to 

present these findings to the staff, and collaborates on the 
development of selected suggestions into action plans. 

* The report of findings is presented at an open meeting of 
the staff, district representatives, parents, and community 
members. It conveys the implementation progress from 
the previous review, school data analysis, self-study 
feedback, and results of the analysis of the school 
curriculum and instructional program, including a 
description of recognitions of program strengths, 
suggestions, and action plans. 

This two-phase sequence of reporting helps ensure that: 

© The analysis of the program's quality will be presented 
in such a way as to encourage improvement at the 
school. 



© The suggestions and developed calendars are appropriate 
and likely to yield positive results. 

© The action plans will be complete and fully understood 
by the staff and the reviewers. 

© The leadership team and school site council will become 
actively involved in the review and improvement efforts 
so that they may use similar methods when other 
curriculum areas are to be reviewed within the school's 
self-study process. 
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1. What the Report of Findings Includes 



The report is both a written and oral presentation and is 
delivered at the conclusion of the program quality review. The 
report grows out of everything the team has learned about the 
school's program and its impact on the students and is shaped by a 
discussion of the review's findings between the review team and the 
leadership team. The report is the means by which the findings and 
plans are made known. It is the most critical element of the entire 
process of review. 

The report communicates the following major elements: 

© Written feedback regarding the school's self-study process 
and program and recommendations for improvement 

® A summary statement that addresses student and school 
performance data and reflects a match between the data 
and the rep ort of findings 

© A summary paragraph addressing the school's 

implementation of the action plans and suggestions from 
the previous review 

$ The results of the analytical review of the school's 

curriculum and instructional program and die effects on 
the students 

$ Hie action plans and suggestions for improving die 
effeed/eness of the planned program, including the 
resources available fte supporting the plans 

e The review process as a model for collecting and 

analyzing information about the planned program in a 
way uiat results in improvements in the effectiveness of 
the curriculum and instructional methodologies 
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These elements are woven together to provide information to the 
school about how the effectiveness of the program can be sustained 
or increased 

A successful report of findings is a stimulus for continuing 
program improvement It confirms and extends the knowledge that 
staff and parents have about their program and assists the school in 
gathering and organizing resources supportive of the school's plan 
for improvement. 



2. How the Report Is Developed 

The report of findings is prepared while the program quality 
review is being conducted because the report is based on all the 
information the team and die school planners have gathered through 
observations, interviews, and reviews of documents. 

Conferences of the review team members, held throughout the 
review, form a basis for the report A picture of the school emerges 
from these conferences as the reviewers: 

© Review what they know about the program, identify areas 
that require more information, and plan strategies to 
collect it. 

* Review the school plan, other documented information 
gathered during the visit, and results from the previous 
review. 

o Compare the information collected with each of the 
quality criteria being applied. 



Identify recognitions of program strengths. 



• Identify potential areas for suggestions for increasing 
school effectiveness while recognizing the school's own 
improvement process. 

• Identify local and regional curricular resources so that 
specific suggestions may be developed into and coupled 
with action plans. 

• Decide on the order of the preliminary report to die 
leadership team, the manner in which the discussion is to 
be guided and by whom, and the responsibility each 
reviewer will take. 

During the development of the report of findings with the 
leadership team, the review team presents what it found when the 
team compared what it had learned about the program and the 
program's impact on the students with the quality criteria. Questions 
about these findings will be answered, and information will be ■ 
verified In addition, the analytical portion of the report of findings 
and suggestions will be framed The collaboration of the leadership 
team is essential in producing suggestions that are meaningful and 
likely to produce results and in providing a bridge between the 
review team and the rest of the school community. 

It is important for all involved to recognize that the meeting 
called to present the preliminary report is a working meeting. After 
the major findings of review are shared and discussed and the team's 
recognitions of program strengths and suggestions are presented, the 
main task of the meeting can be addressed-determining which two 
suggestions will be fully developed into action plans and which win 
remain suggestions. Thai the action plans are developed Also, a 
calendar of implementation for the remaining suggestions will be 
developed if time is available during the review. The completed 
action plans will include proposed activities, strategies for implemen- 
tation, resources needed, and ongoing planning and evaluation 
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activities. Finally, these agreed-on action plans are woven into the 
report of findings as a working document to be used by die wChool 
to guide further improvement efforts. 

The lead reviewer should conduct the preliminary meeting in a 
way that elicits involvement from school staff. Many schools will 
be knowledgeable about program quality review practices and 
procedures and will be ready to collaborate in die process. At other 
schools the leadership team will want the team to assume most of 
the responsibility for reporting to the school and developing action 
plans. It is the responsibility of the lead reviewer and the team 
members to assess the readiness of the leadership team to participate 
in die report of findings and to plan activities in accordance with the 
abilities of the staff. 



3. Delivery of the Report of Findings 

The report of findings is presented to the remainder of the 
school staff, parents, the district office, and community members. 
This report should be presented by members of die review team and 
the leadership team. Its purpose is to: 

0 Present the findings of the review to the school 
community. 

0 Provide the supporting evidence that contributed to the 
analysis of the program. 

0 Recognize the strengths of the program, including, where 
appropriate, areas of significant improvement 

0 Present the suggestions for improving the effectiveness of 
the instructional program and expand on the written 
statements by sharing the ideas and recommendations of 



the review team and leadership team on how the school 
staff and parents can use the planning/evaluation process 
in their school plan and for continued improvement of 
the program. 

0 Describe the action plans and resources that support the 
suggestions. 

The final, lasting impression made at the school should be that 
of a professional, clear presentation that recounts the analysis of the 
planned program, repents the findings of the review, recognizes die 
strengths of the program, and makes appropriate suggestions to 
improve the effectiveness of the school. 

In presenting the oral report, the review team and the leadership 
team members will: 

0 Emphasize that the review is of the total school program, 
with a focus on the selected auricular areas. 

o Explain what the quality criteria are, how they are used, 
and how they relate. to each other. 

0 Recognize the effort expended by staff and others in 
implementing or in improving the program and in 
conducting die self-study. 

0 Present die findings, recognizing the program's strengths, 
sharing suggestions for increasing die program's 
effectiveness, and presenting the action plans developci 
collaboratively by the team and the key planners. 

0 Thank the school community for its hospitality. 

In addition to presenting an oral report of findings, the team w.U 
leave the following written reports: 
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• Summary of findings for each criterion 

• Recognitions of program strengths, including aspects of 
tbe school's program in which signffrani improvement 
has occurred 

• Suggestions for increasing tbe program's effectiveness, 
including tbe suggestions developed into action plans by 
tbe review team and leadership team 



PROCEDURES AFTER THE REVIEW 

Actios Plans in School Plans 

Tbe report of findings is a significant portion of the ongoing 
momtoing and evaluation of the schools program for the purpose of 
modifying the school-level plan- Well-written action plans should be 
of significant scope and detail so that they can be lifted from the 
report and placed in the school plan. Action plans should contain a 
calendar of activities, designate responsibility, Certify s u pporting 
resources, and include an evaluation component 



Rote of the School Site Council tad Leadership Team 

In school improvement schools, die school site councils (SSCs) 
take an active part in monitoring the follow-up activities that will 
grow out of the formal program quality review process and the 
report of findings. In all schools the leadership team should be 
responsible for the production of a yearly written report that 
describes: 



• Action plans and suggestions that have been fully 
implemented 



• Sa^^^£stncl personnel who played a role in 
implen^Ution - 

t fa^temqitafipn pL the program arri its impact on 
students? espimara & 

• Action-plans md 

inqtoyrited arid ^wiaM& ivhy ^^oo^^dadixA 
take place 

Copies of c*rep^ 

site COUO& 4^1^^ 
groups, <E^t 
coordinator,^ 



Role of School and District Staff 

Ifee decisions about who will assist in ^taMntmg 
recomind»^&^ the 

school;^?^ 

iaglaaa^'M :^on^^)fd^^ 
persdnaefcsbotttoc^ 

saperintendents of ^t^n^^l^ifitt^^m^^^^bii, 
priv&~orjnb&^^ 

areas, or whatever resources ^y^^^i^Wb^foB^hM. 

Program quality reviews are monitored by tbe California 
Department -tf jEd^^^,a^;tte ; re^t8 are used to pVoyide 
assistance to scbocls, tistsjsts; offices of county supermtendeuts of 
schools, and regional resources. 
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Not Pictured: 

Premecting between principal 
and lead reviewer 



THE PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW PROCESS 



REVIEW PREPARATION MEETING 



KNOWLEDGE of: 

quality criteria, school plan, 
school data summary, 
curricula m 



About our pre gram: 
how it's working, for 
whom, where we're 
going (Self-Study) 




REVIEW OF SCHOOL'S 
PROGRAM 



COMPARE WITH: 



School reviews p ro gram, 
using the quality criteria, 
and reaches conclusions 
about program effectiveness. 



Team PREPARES: 



• Summary of findings 
0 Recognitions of program strengths 

* Suggestions for increasing school 
effectiveness 




• Observing whar/s happening 

• Talking to school community 



DEVELOPMENT OF REPORT OF FINDINGS: 
The TEAM Leadership Team 




Self-study compared with 
findings and suggestions presented 
by the team. Selected suggestions 
developed into action plans. 




• Reviewing records and documents 

• Talking to leadership team 

• Case studies/shadowing students 
0 Reviewing self-study 

What comprises the program and how 
it is affecting the students and adults. 



Report on quality of 
program compared to the 
quality criteria and 
suggestions for improving 
impact of the program on 
all students. 
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FOUR STAGES OF PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW PROCESS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 




1. Receive training. 



2. Review curriculum 
nuiuials: 

• Model Curriculum 
Standards 

• Framework* and 
handbooks 

• Other curriculum 
materials as 
necessary 

3. Study school materi- 
als: 

• School plan 

• School dau 
summary 

• Self-study report 

• CAP and the 
school performance 
report 

• Report of findings 
from previous PQR 

• Other materials 
from the school as 
necessary 



Identify leadership 
team and others who 
have special respon- 
sibilities during the 
self-study. 

Receive orientation 
to p rogr am quality 
review and self- 
study. 

Conduct the self- 
study, using the 
guide for conducting 
a self 'Study. 

Summarize the 
findings ofthe self- 
study and prepare to 
share with reviewers 
on their arrival. 

Send copies of the 
self-study, school 
data summary, 
school plan, CAP 
and the school 
performance report, 
and selected other 
materials, if 
appropriate, to the 
reviewers. 



Reviewers and leadership team 
nieet during the week prior to the 
review to discuss self-study and 
mmmm materials received by the team, to ( 
resolve las! -minute questions, 
and to finalize the schedule and 
procedures of review. 



1. Select a sampieof 
students to interview 
and to shadow through 
their day at school. 

2. Observe in class- 
rooms. 

3. Conduct interviews, 
both formal and 
informal. 

4. Review pertinent 
documects. 

5. Meet together 
regularly to analyze 
and synthesize what 
students are learning 
and to determine what 
other information is 
needed. 



1 SCHOOL STAFF 

1. Identify a group of 
students available to 
the review team for 
shadowing. 

2. Carry on with business 
as usual 

3. Are prepared to share 
their knowledge of the 
program and its 
impact on the 
students. 



Reviewers and leadership 
team meet regularly to 
discuss the progress of the 
review. 



1. Compare thdr collec- 
tive knowledge about 
the school's program 
and iu impact on the 
stuotntstoeacb 
quality criterion. 

2. Describe the current 
quality of the program 
in summary statements 
of findings for each 
criterion. 

3. Develop recognitions 
of program strengths. 

4. Develop suggestions 
for increasing school 
effectiveness. 

5. Provide self-study 
feedback. 



L 



Reviewers and leadership team 
meci to review and discuss the 
findings and collaboratively 
develop suggestions into action 
plans. 



The entire school staff, 
along with interested 
students, parents and . 
community members, are 
invited to attend the report 
of findings. 



1. Implement action 
plans. 

2. Review suggestions 
made by the team. 

3. Using the tentative 
calendar, plan how 
these suggestions can 
be implemented, by 
whom, wish what 
resources, by wfcen, 
and so forth. 

4. Iforotor carefully all 
program changes, 
modifying them as 
necessary for 
maximum effective- 
ness. 



The reviewers present the report of 
fine jigs, sharing their findings, 
recognizing strengths, and 
suggesting improvements. The 
leadership team may share the 
presentation of suggestions. 
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PAUTIV 

PROGRAM QUALOY REVIEW CRITERIA 



This section contains the criteria for 16 areas to-be examined 
during the review of a high school program. Each criterion 
represent* a high-quality standard for a particular element or aspect 
of the program. 

The quality criteria address the two major aspects of a school's 
program: 

• The curriculum; that is, what is being taught and learned: 

* English-Language Arts 

- Mathematics 

- Science 

* History-Social Science 

* Foreign Language 

- English as a Second Language 

- Visual and Performing Arts 

- Physical Education 

- Career-Vocational Education 

e The scbooiwide policies and procedures that shape sad 
support ins traction: 

- Students 9 Paths Through High School 

- Integrated Skills 

- Instructional Practices 

- Students with Special Needs 

- Student Services: Guidance and Counseling 

- Improvement Processes 

- Culture of the School 



Eachm^ 

centra^Ti^^ 

that'fui^ . 

INTRODUCTION 

The jwticmal «tacatk^ movement has as its central 
focus t^ adequ^ ^ a M^i sclrorethxatfton for preparing students 

to succeed in • ^ . • ' 

• Compete successfully in the marketplace of the next 
decade. - ; *^\ : -k\ r 'V/'" 

• Contribute as literate citizens to the survival of this 

- democracy. 

• Participate fully to the cultural, ethical, and p<^ 
of this society. 

The major voices of die educatioaal rdfocm movcmoat-Emest 
Boyer, JTptia^Qoo^^hieod^ 



Slate tia&to*^^ 
the need for substantive changes ,in ^ both the coJttehfrand die 
processes. '« , • 



Tbese leaders of reforaragrte on not onfy why there most be 




knowledge that all 



pqe^ A pus core, ■ they 



postsecoodary work and sft^ in that it helps each 

student develop in character and citizenry. 
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Part IV Program Quality Review Criteria (cont) 



For a sample of the work of these four educational reform 
movement leaders, see: 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching Staff 
and Ernest L. Boyer. High School: A Report on Secondary 
Education in America. New York: Harper and Row; 1985. 

John L Goodlad A Place Called School: P mapects for th e 
filfittfe. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1984. 

Bfll Honig, "The Educational Excellence Movement: Now 
Comes the Hard Part," Phi Delta Kapp an. Vol- 66 (June, 
1985), 675. 

Theodore R. Sizer. Horace's Compromise: The Dilemma of 
the American High School . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1985. 



The common themes of reform shaped through the nationwide 
movement for excellence in education have been captured in the 
descriptions of high-quality education contained in this document 
The themes that are included in the criteria are of three basic kinds 
and havp to do with (1) curriculum, or what students are expected to 
learn; (2) students and the teaching and learning processes in die 
classrooms; and (3) the organization and the culture of the high 
school. 



The Curriculum 



There is a common core of knowledge that all educated citizens 
should possess. By opening vistas for students into the broad 
achievements and issues of civilization, this cote will empower the 
students to participate in and benefit from a higher quality of life. 
This core includes cultural literacy, scientific literacy, knowledge of 
the humanities, and appreciation of die values that undergird our 



3tUdrat3^ 

curriculum. 

As students proceed thimgh high sch^ ensure 
that the pathsjim%^hoo*^ 
personal; ami social goals; that bridges ^ 
fromipnerpafo 
high school ; yea% £^^ 

courses for^thw^dM^/i^^ . * • y*:vp> **u<r\- /-v . 

Vocational edncj^^ 
academic cwe;^tt^ - 
which 'the WiS^&c^^ 

vocation edition course make students awareitf^d^ 
options, help students evaluate various career choices, and prepare 
them to select a career. 



Students and Instruction 

Students are engaged in their learning tasks. There is an 
emphasis on actiye, liydy ^l^u^dag, ^^stodeitis dii«^ing^ 
questionings^^ 

and -pco^ the: . 

cunfodii^ docu- 
ments. Teachers use questioning techniques to enco^ to 
extend their tiurtfring and articulaur^ of 
history, literature, and >s£ienceiifer \^fmi^j^titlx^^k^ 
cussions of events -and ideas] and in reflections about t^ 
and the discussions are used as links to other curricular areas. 
Teachers recognize the need for students to become independent 
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Part IV Program Quality Review Criteria (coat) 



learners; they take into account the knowledge students bring to each 
learning situation, build .on it, and challenge the students to apply 
what they know in new situations while they steadily increase each 
student's own responsibility for learning. 

Students with special needs, such as limited-English-proficient, 
educationally disadvantaged, and gifted and talented students as well 
as students receiving special education instruction and services have 
access to the core curriculum. Tbe special services that students 
with special needs receive support the students' success in the core 
curriculum. When remediation is required, instructional strategies are 
modified; or alternative learning settings (other than pull-out 
programs) are developed so that students are successful in learning 
the core curriculum. The core curriculum is not replaced by a 
diluted, simplistic, remedial curriculum. Each professional staff 
member acknowledges and accepts his or her responsibility for the 
students with special needs, including the students at risk of 
dropping out of school. Staff members help students build a bridge 
to alternative learning settings and back again, as appropriate to the 
students* career goal paths. 



The Organization and Culture of the School 

The principal, vice-principals, and departmental chairpersons are 
knowledgeable about and provide guidance in curriculum and 
instruction. Their focus is on professional educational issues rather 
than the management of the day-to-day functioning of the school. 
Time is recognized as a precious commodity, with meeting time 
spent on educational issues rather than on housekeeping matters. 

The departments work as a collegia! organization, with teachers 
conferring about students, planning together, and sharing auricular 
information and instructional techniques. Teachers find their 
experience at school professionally rewarding. Staff development 
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activities help teachers expand their auricular knowledge and refine 
their instructional techniques through effective adult pedagogy. 

Teachers and administrators believe that every student can 
develop morally, intellectually, culturally, and emotionally to his or 
her potential. They further believe that an educated society is the 
sine qua non of a democracy. These fundamental beliefs are 
evidenced in how they care about their inkknte/ what the »tudcafs 
are and are not learning, and how they ire developing; how teachers 
and administrators work together, plan and conduct instructional 
activities, and cany out schoolwide activities; anUhow teachers and 
administrators communicate wiib students and among.tbemselves. 
They are committed to 

populations, working at program imp^ collec- 
tively as departmental members; ;iaA':u^J^^Mi^iitM. 
Throughout the school there M ope^ caj^d recognitioo tod 
discussion of the problems of the school oh the part of staff 
members and collective and collegia! efforts to eliminate the 
problems in order to increase the effectiveness of the school's 
program. (Note: See Sara Lawrence Ughtfoot, The Good Hiyh 
School! portrait of Charac ter and Culture New York: Bask 
Books, Inc., 1985). 

These themes or attributes of a high-quality high school program 
emerge and reemerge in the quality criteria described in this 
document The 16 criteria include nine curriculum standards and 
seven school wide standards. The criteria for English-language arts, 
mathematics, science, history-social science, foreign language, ami 
visual and performing arts reflect the major foci of the model 
curriculum standards for each curriculum area adopted by the State 
Board of Education in January, 1985. In the self-study conducted 
prior to a program quality review, staff members are expected to use 
the model curriculum standards in addition to these quality criteria ia 
analyzing the current effectiveness of each cumcular area. 
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PartIV Program Quality Review Criteria (conk) 



Although these quality criteria were developed for die program 
quality review process, their greatest value to a school lies in their 
use in analyzing the various aspects of the scIkx^^ prpgnu^ 
Because the qualitv criteria are hi^-quality standards, they represent 
the standards toward which school staff members should be striving 
as they woric to improve fee quality of education experienced by 
their students. Staff members in all high schools should find these 
standards essential in setting program quality goals, useful as a 
yardstick in measuring progress toward those goals, and beneficial as 
indicators of direction for improvement The quality criteria should 
receive their greatest use as tools for planning program 
improvements. 
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CURRICULAR CRITERIA 





i^giisn-Juanguage aits 


9 


maUlcniaUCS 


• 


Science 


• 


History-Social Science 


• 


Visual and Performing Arts 


• 


Physical Education 


• 


English as a Second Language 


© 


Foreign Language 




Career- Vocational Education 



• Students in^fans!6on:r ; The 

• CurriMum bf &e^Sel&liaes 
9 Instructional Practices 

• Student Support System 
» Improvement Processes 
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ENGLISH-LANGUAGE ARTS 



The English-language am progiam plays an important role in 
developing the ability of all students to communicate in the English 
language and to think critically. 

Students gain English language proficiencies by reading a central 
core of literary works that focuses on the significant issues of 
humanity. The skills of reading, writing, listening; and sp eakin g are 
developed in context through a meaningful study of these enduring 



works. Students use their language arts skills to comprehend and 
develop the ideas and values that these works embody. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, underachieving students, 
gifted and tainted students, students receiving special education 
instruction and services, and students who are members of ethnic 
groups underrepresented in colleges and universities. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS. INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



Curriculum 



Significant literature is the basis of the Enghsh-l&iguage <ats 
program in which core worics from a variety of genres selected 
to accommodate a variety of cultural perspectives, individual 
tastes, developmental concerns, and personal experiences are 
studied in depth by students* Human dilemmas and values axe 
confronted, and higher level dunking skffls are employed as 
students derive and convey meaning m order to clarify their 
own understanding of basic human values. 

The high school curriculum is part of a systematic, articulated 
K-12 program with outcomes resulting in new insights into the 
human condition, knowledge that adds to students' emerging 
world view, ability to think critically about ideas and concepts, 
independence in using the language aits tods, and pleasure 
from reading quality literature for its own sake. 



INEFFECTIVE 



A skill-based, worksheet-oriented program is provided in which 
skills are taught in isolation and deal primarily with concerns 
of reading levels and superficial treatments of values in safe, 
diluted, or sterile texts dealing with trivial subjects or 
condescending themes. 



No grade-level continuity is evident The curriculum is 
fragmented from grade to grade or school to school 
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EngUsh-Langpage Arts (confc) 



Soils are taught in context and the language arts processes of 
reading, writings ^ 

serve * ; tools ; . 

bwwledfe to beireMa^ 

direct instroctxxi refi^g <fefqottv^ani ; c€ : i&f^V^iea 
these have not already been acquired through leading and oral 

discourse. 



Skifls are taught one at time and; as ends in the mselv e s without 

coiaoebiimYtQ; 

tbat sliiE^ adBHs will akki op to stwk^ 1 ability to fead ^ 
write wdL 



Instruction 



All students, including LEP, gifted, compensatory education, 
and special education* experience common, comprehensive, 
academically oriented, core curriculum irrespective of primary 
language or ethnic background 

Through large groups, collaborative groups, and partners, 
teachers discuss iders and values in core and other literary 
texts with the focus of instruction on helping the students 
develop new insights into their own lives and those of others* 



A range of thinking skills taught in the context of worthwhile 
literature is essential to instruction. A wide range of thinking 
develops as students read, write about, and discuss the meaning 
they discover through this literature. 

Students in all subjects team to use the writing process 
flexibly, with attention to the different strategies necessary for 
the different kinds of writing seen in the real world* The 
sequence of writing instruction begins with encouraging fluency 
and content before correctness of form. 

Oral language proficiency is encouraged through a variety of 
individual and group listening and speaking activities in settings 
where meaning is sought and negotiated from literature. 



Hie program separates students isto categories and is remedial 
in nature, accelerated for only a few, or disconnected in 
concept and approach. 



Skill sheets are central to the arafote 

complete drill sheets and; read contra^ v in 

order to develop correct ^ 

comprehend shi^te ^ ^npR^ttM^} ^S$an^i%^^w^^g of 
literature as the study tf f*o^ 
thematic interpretation prevails. LEP and o^ m»<>c^ 
students do not experience the common cote curriculum, 

Thinking is perceived as distinct, separate, and hierarchically 
arranged levels* Thinking ; instruction is separated from the 
language processes and content 



Only low-level writing te&s are taught, often without purpose 
and separate from sttfenfe' ideas* Students are taught 
formulas for written pro&cts, e,g>, the fi ve-parafraph ess^y and 
the paragraph with a freed topic /seated.' Th6$5pm is 
correctness according C^edeia^n^ aifch standards. 

Only the best students are encouraged to speak, and the 
activities are not connected to reai^ and wrftteg. 
Opportunities for Klf-exprtstioc at individual and group 
settings are limited Verbalization consists of one-word 
responses to the teacher's questioning. 
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English-Language Arts (cont) 



School Environment 

Teachers of all subjects encourage mastery of die language aits 
skills. They introduce and model the reading, writing, and 
thinking strategies students are to employ. 

The entire school community supports and models the effective 
use of all the language aits. 

Home Environment 

The school promotes a home environment in which parents 
serve as good models and help their children with their school 
work by providing a safe environment conducive to teaming. 
Patents are sappoitive of their children's school work snd 
engage in reading, writing, and speaking activities with their 
children. 

Staff Development 

The school in-service education pr o gr a ms address the 
development of a broad background in literature, methods 
appropriate to a literature-based curriculum, research on 
teaming, and resources offering help in the design and 
implementation of the English-language aits program. 

Assessment 

The assessment program reflects the purposes of the 
curriculum. It covers the fell range of goals of the English- 
language aits program, aligns with what students are expected 
to learn, and provides alternate strategies and forms of testing. 
Assessment is based on students' woric over time and relies on 
their written and oral work, not just objective testing during 
and following the completion of their wort 



Instruction in fie language am dri^^ reading 
andEngBsh^ 

infiequently , share their reading and writing with sbdeots. 

Members of the school community demean the importance of 
language arts skills and serve as poor models* 



The school does little to solicit hdp from parents who are 
passive with regani to their 7000*5^' lanfiuap: use and 
school wwfcj Parent! <to not ^ 

conducive to devdop&g gocni s^ habits i^lrimmize the 
importance of learning and schooling. 



Teacher in-service education is rare and is focused on 
inflectional methodology and the teaching of isolated language 
skills. Knowledge of subject matter is not emphasized 



ihe assessment program emphasizes the testing of narrowly 
focused, isolated, or low-level skills* Prominence is given to 
objective tests following a period of instruction. 



VP 
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Eng l ish-Language Arts (cont.) 



CURRICULUM 

The English-language arts curriculum is comprehensive, 
systematic, and developmental. The curriculum is organized around 
a central core of literary works selected from among the great 
essays, poems, short stories, novels, biographies, dramas, folktales, 
and speeches that preserve and embody the diverse cultural heritage 
of the United States. English teachers use literature as both (1) die 
medium for teaching the fundamental human, ethical, cultural, and 
political values that underlie our society and connect us as human 
beings; and (2) the means for teaching the processes of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing at all grade levels. The curriculum is 
developmental^ sequenced so that all students gain an increased 
understanding of the works of literature that are studied and so that 
students become better prepared to read and comprehend similar 
works on their own. 



LITERATURE 

The literature curriculum has three parts, encompassing a core, 
an extended, and a recreational/motivational reading program. The 
core program consists of those works that are intensively studied by 
all students, including those students with special needs; the teacher 
varies the manner in which the works are studied for special needs 
students. The extended program consists of additional works which 
supplement the core program and are appropriate to students 9 special 
interests and needs. The recreational/motivational reading program 
develops positive reading habits of students and the concept that 
reading is pleasurable and rewarding. Students who are not 
proficient in English are provided the same or, if unavailable, 
analogous selections in their primary language, or they experience 
the content in other instructional modes (e.g., audiovisual 
supplements and sheltered instruction). 



INTEGRATED PROGRAM 



Students regularly respond to literature through interrelated 
instruction in the processes of listening, shaking, reading, and 
writing. These four processes ait integrated in a total learning 
program that emphasizes higher order thinking skills. Students learn 
to read with understanding, listen with purpose, write in their owe 
styles, speak with influence; and handle, the conventions of standard 
English-all within the context of studying the central issues 
embodied in literature. Students come to value the processes of 
language as tools for clarifying, expressing, and learning new ideas 
in all auricular areas. They use language to help them acquire and 
apply more complex thinking skills across the curriculum. Language 
processes are integrated through direct instruction, cooperative 
small-group activities, and independent activities. 



READING AS A PROCESS 

Students read extensively in a variety of genres. Through the 
reading process, students move into, through, and beyond literary 
works; they are inspired to interact with the works, explore and ask 
important questions, and apply die meanings of die works to their 
own lives. Through this process, all students at all levels are 
afforded opportunities to experience good literature, interact with the 
works, and engage in critical thinking and questioning. 



WRITING AS A PROCESS 

Students learn to write clear, cogent, concise prose connected to 
the literary works they study. They experience writing as a process 
which embodies several stages, including prewriting, drafting, receiv- 113 
ing responses, revising, editing, and post-writing activities, such as 
evaluation. They are encouraged to give attention to developing 
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English-Language Arts (cent.) 



fluency before attending to formal correctness. Students participate 
in writing activities which encompass a variety of purposes, 
audiences* topics, forms, and modes of discourse* Students show 
greater sophistication in their writing as they mature; their writing 
reflects their growth in the use of higher level thinking processes, 
including analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 



LISTENING AND SPEAKING 

Students interact with teachers and peers, in both teacher-directed 
and student-centered oral language activities, to share their reactions 
and ideas about their readings and writings. They learn strategies 
for synthesizing and integrating their reflections on what they hear 
and read into their own speaking and writing* Teachers direct 
students* attention to examples of rich and powerful langu^e and 
offer opportunities for students to experience and discuss language 
use. Students demonstrate increased facility for oral presentations at 
each grade level. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation of students' strengths and progress in the language 
arts program is systematic and ongoing, and it includes a broad 
range of assessment methods* Evaluation reflects the purposes of the 
curriculum and includes (1) frequent self-assessment and peer critique 
of writing and speaking activities; and (2) teachers* informal 
evaluations of students' participation and achievement related to both 
individual and class objectives* Data on students 9 performances are 
collected, along with data on the quantity and type of work 
accomplished Feedback is provided regularly to students and 
parents through test scores, grades, conferences, peer critiques, 
awards, and other forms of recognition. The performances of 
various types of students with special needs are monitored in relation 
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to specific areas of die curriculum* Evaluation data support 
modifications in die instructional program at the classroom, 
department, and school levels* 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

All students have access to a wide range of literature through die 
school's library; they are assisted by a librarianin selecting and 
using an extensive and current collection of print and nonprint 
materials* Students use technology (e.g., oomputen and audiovisual 
media) as a resource for(l) dise'ri^ 
information; (3) ecrajib^ - 
sharing information, ideas; JmdJtfceir own 
expressions with others, Cpur^^ want 
or need to gain greater proficiecey ^ 

e<*ucatictt or career goals. Shipplernentary services, including those 
for students with limited-English proficiency, provide language Arts 
instruction which tielps students 'to comprehend, respond to, and 
appreciate core, works of literature and helps them to become more 
fully aware of human issues. 



DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Teachers interact with each other regularly at departmental 
meetings designed to provide staff development and program 
renewal* Curriculum and instruction are implemented consistently 
across all sections of the same course. Each teacher is committed to 
a systematic program that emphasizes progressive proficiency in 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking* The chairperson and 
teachers periodically evaluate the program to determine how well the 
instruction achieves substantial literacy for all students; the 
development and integration of writing, comprehension* and 
speaking; and the contextual acquisition of vocabulary and technical 
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English-Language Aits (coot) 



skills. The principal and departmental chairperson often interact to 
develop plans and promote activities that support departmental efforts 
for teachers to grow professionally. 

EXEMPLARS 

• All students complete four years of English-language arts courses 
in which they systematically develop their ability to read, write, 
listen to, and speak the English language and become more 
knowledgeable about their cultural heritage through reading 
literature. 

o The core program includes works of literary merit that 

Have been selected carefully by curriculum planners and 
selection committees at the school and district levels* 
Are studied in depth by all students* 
Are experienced by students through close reading, 
hearing them read aloud, or seeing them performed. 

o The extended program consists of works of literary merit that 

Have been selected by curriculum planners and selection 
committees. 

Are read by students on their own or in small groups to 
supplement the classwork carried on under the core 
program. 

Are broad enough to permit teachers to recommend titles 
that are appropriate to the special interests, needs, and 
abilities of their students. 
Are related to the core program through themes, 
historical settings, types of characters, locations, curricular 
2 topics, or works of a particular author or illustrator. 



The recreational/motivational program consists of titles of literary 
merit that* 



Are readily available in classroom, school, and public 
libraries. 

On the recommendations of teachers and librarians, are 
read by students on their own for enjoyment and 
enli ghtenm ent. 

Teachers focus attention on the central human issues raised in 
literary works of the world in lessons that 

Challenge the students to achieve greater understanding 
of die issues and their importance to the human 
condition. 

Develop die students* maturity in thinking about the 
issues and articulating their ideas about them. 
Engage the students in a reassessment of their own 
values in relation to those values embodied in die 
literature. 



Original whole works rather than excerpts or watered-down 
versions of the works make up the major part of the program. 
Students: , 



Confront die complex issues in the literature through 
analysis and summarize the central themes. 
Engage in comparing and contrasting activities. 
Discuss various' interpretations of the work and make 
inferences concerning the author's meaning. 
Draw coercions and make judgments. 
Appreciate die techniques of effective expression in the 
literature. 

Learn about structural components as well as 
characterization and point of view. 



English-Language Aits (cont) 



• Instruction guides all students through a range of thinking 
processes that are not based on the assumption that students must 
acquire one type of thinking before being able to progress' to 
another. All students develop die ability to predict, interpret, 
compare and contrast, analyze critically, synthesis mformation, 
evaluate, solve problems, and integrate meaning through 
comprehending and composing activities* 

# Students show greater maturity in reading, writing, listening, 
speaking, and thinking as they progress from the freshman 
through senior years of high school. Teachers make more 
rigorous and challenging demands and expect more sophisticated 
skills from the older students than from the younger ones. 

• Teachers use heterogeneous cooperative learning groups as a key 
instructional strategy in the development of native and normative 
speakers' language proficiency and mastery of the curriculum. 

* INTO literature-Before students read or interact with a literary 
work* teachers employ strategies to evoke the students' interest in 
the work and connect them personally with it, such as: 

Asking provocative questions about the work 

Eliciting the students' related backgrounds of experiences 

and prior knowledge 

Providing an overview or synopsis of the work 
Offering biographical background about the author and 
other interesting historical and factual information about 
the piece 

Doing an oral reading of a lively scene, showing a film, 
or using outside resources, such as practicing authors and 
other speakers 

Beginning with familiar, simpler works that share 
common themes with die more complex work 



• THROUGH literature-Students explore the work in depth 
through: 

j- 

Reading and interacting with die wort: 
Disd^hig^be : |^tr^^eu 9 concepts, and ideals 
enewtoed^m 

Generating flick o^ interpretations and responses 

Focusing on Rotations 

Engaging in dramaaifc presentations by assuming die 

M^g^^^^l^mit, wha^wili occur in die piece 
Re<^dtag£t^^ 

Mak^^ problems 

codfi^tiili^^ 

Designing artistic visualizations 

* BEYOND literature-Interaction with die literary work is 
followed by activities that help students pull their thoughts 
together to reflect cm how the work relates to than and to 
society, such as: 

Discussing and writing their reactions and insights 
Reconsidering and reinterpreting their world views as a 
result of the work 

Developing an illustration showing relationships among 
characters 

Relating one piece of literature to another 

Dramatizing the work 

Reading parallel works among genres 

Writing a new preface, a new ending a change of scene, 

a script for readers 9 theater, interpretive questions, 

summaries, imagined interviews, or sequels 
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Baglish-Language Arts (cont.) 



• Students write in many different modes of discourse, for 
example: 

Story, observation, autobiographical and biographical 
incident and sketch, poetry, dialogue, persuasive essay, 
report of information, drama, letter, memorandum , 
newspaper article, diary, narrative, legend, memoir, 
speculation about results or causes, remembered place, 
analysis, fable, myth, interpretation, lyrics, and 
problem-solution 

• Students experience a writing program in which they engage in 
the following activities: 

Prewriting, to select a topic, identify the intended 
audience, and determine the mode, tone, and style of the 
writing 

Drafting, in which the students manipulate language to 
suit their meaning and purpose, organize details, and give 
evidence 
Responding 

Revising, to clarify thoughts and ideas 
Editing > 
Postwriting 

• Students write to develop their own style. They become familiar 
with word processing and other computerized writing tools. 
Students 9 writing is published in various ways in the classes, 
school, and community. 

e There are written standards and expectations for student writing 
which are known and used by all teachers. 

$ Students develop oral communication skills and regularly take 
part in discussions, panels, debates, and speeches on topics 
related to the central human issues found in the literature. 



Studentsjpractfcecriti 
andllargelgro^ 
distmgwwtt^ 



Teadbe^model efftp tive co^imk^ by reading and 

wri&^(al^ 

listening and spe^£s 

Assessment metoods and materials are aligned with the cuiTent 

emphasis' on imlw the intej^ddv^ 

reading, and ^rating; ^ 

Teachers are^knbwicageable the i^MifX^yi^^^,su^ 
primary trait-scoring^methods for written language assessment; 

A variety of measures is used in conjunction with classroom 
assessment to determine die quality of die language arts program, 
such as: 

"School Performance ReportTCAP data 
Background and training of teaching staff 
Quality aid degree of use of the library/media center 
Attitudes of students 

Quality of services for students with special needs 

Periodically, English teachers evaluate their programs in order to 
determine the extent to which: 



Students are becoming culturally literate. 

Instruction and assignments integrate listening, speaking, 

reading, and writing. 

Students a:e improving their vocabulary and technical 
skills, as evidenced in their writing and speaking. 
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English-Language Aits (cont) 



• The school library contains an extensive collection of books and 
nonprint materials of high quality. Teachers and library 
personnel encourage and help students to select and use a variety 
of resources. 

* Students with special needs participate in a language arts 
program that is conducted in co* MX with the regular language 
arts program. They experience and discuss the same material 
and ideas as do the more proficient students. 

0 Specialized instruction in language arts is provided to students 
with specific interests or needs; the strategies support the core 
curriculum and provide (1) different modes of instruction, e.g., 
visual and auditory, cooperative and competitive, or primary 
language and modified or "sheltered" English instruction; (2) 
higher intensity experiences involving frequent feedback, practice, 
exposure to the teacher, and lower student-to-adult ratios; and (3) 
a greater variety of activities and resources than are normally 
available. 

• English teachers meet regularly to ensure that their courses are 
coherent and developmental for students progressing through high 
school, that the courses meet university requirements for the 
college-bound, and that students are developing sufficient skills 
in English-language arts, in thinking, and in understanding, 
interpreting, and appreciating literature. 

* The principal actively supports departmental goals and efforts for 
professional growth for the faculty. 
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RESOURCES T 

The following resource publications are available from Bureau of 
Publications, Sales Unit, California Department of Education, P.O. 
Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

• BqgKffMflnFMgff Am Framework. K-12 . 1987. 

• Model flgpciitam Standards, 9-12. 1985. 

• English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Guide. K-8. 
1988. 

• Recommended Literature. 9-12. 1989. 

• Recommended Readings in Uterature. K-8 . 1986. 

• Handhoolr for Planning fl H Effective Writing Program. 

1986. 

• Handbook for Plannjng m Effective Literature Pi tgSL 
K-12. 1988. 

9 Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as a Process. 1987. 

• Becoming a Nation of Readers. 1985. 

The following resource publication is available for $10 from the 
University of California, Los Angeles, Center for Academic 
foterinstitutional Programs (UCLA/CAB 1 ), 405 Hilgard Ave., Los 
Angeles, CA 90024: 

• Literature for All Students: A Sourcebook for Teachers. 
1985. 
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MATHEMATICS 



The ability to think mathematically is becoming more and more 
essential for aU members of our highly complex and technological 
society. To accommodate changes in the way and extent 
mathematics is used, it is essential that students develop the ability 
to discern, conjecture, reason, invent, and construct; in short, that 
they be able to think mathematically. 

The mathematics curriculum helps students gain this kind of 
mathematical anility by (1) emphasizing basic mathematical concepts; 
and (2) emphasizing higher level thinking skills and problem solving 



as a process. Requiring a new intensity of study, the mathematics 
curriculum requires students to achieve a deptu of understanding that 
enables them to know why as well as how to apply their 
mathematical learning. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, underachieving students, 
gifted and talented students, students receiving special education 
instruction and services, and students who are members of ethnic 
groups underrepresented in college? and universities. 



PRO GRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



Curriculum 



EFFECTIVE 



Students are enrolled in courses that are interesting and 
challenging; they are not screened out of "serious" courses 
because of limited proficiency with two-digit computation. 

Students not in college preparatory courses, including Chapter 1 
students, take courses with the character of Math A/Math B. 



The college preparatory sequence includes substantial attention 
to logic and statistical inference. 

The college preparatory courses make substantial use of 
computers or graphing calculators for generating and displaying 
functions. 

New concepts are presented in a meaningful context, most 
often connected to a real-world situation. 



INEFFECTIVE 



Students are tracked primarily on the basis of their 
computational skills. 



Students not in college preparatory courses primarily review 
and practice arithmetic, from straightforward remediation oo 
paper-aiid-pencil multiplication mid division of whole numbers 
to "pre-algebniic" manipulations with fractions. 

The college preparatory sequence includes only the traditional 
topics of algebra and geometry and precalcuics. 

College preparatory students generally plot points by hand 



Concepts are treated as mathematical abstractions to be 
1 'explained 1 1 by the teacher. 
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Mathematics (coat.) 



There is frequent use of situ*ionai lessons thai extend over 
several days or weeks. 

Assigned tads often require students to make decisions on a 
mathematical modeling aad solution approach. 

All students have scientific calculator at all times. 



Numerical calculation recurs in context Students are expected 
to pay particular attention to the degree of accuracy needed or 
possible in a numerical result 

Instruction 

Students' wosfc is primarily on questions/problems they have 
not seen before. They are expected to learn from doing. 

Students regularly use concrete materials, whether in algebra or 
in general mathematics courses. 

Perseverance is promoted. In most assignments, students have 
ample lime to ponder, explore, misstep, consider, restart, press 
on. 

Students make conjectures or reach conclusions through oral 
interaction with one smother. 

Students most often reach their own conclusions md give their 
evidence/reasoning (sometimes to the whole class). The 
teacher seldom acts as the authority saying that a result or 
interpretation is correct 

Lessons are expected to generate new or broader questions 
during a class. Students are expected to "worry with" 
questions overnight (or longer), to return to "incomplete" 
issues/questions. 
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Each day's lesson is self-contained, usually focusing on a 
procedural nde or particular case. 

Lessons have problems of a single type, with little motivation 
other than learning and practicing a new textbook skill. 

Only students in some classes are expected to use calculators 
on a restricted basis. 

Numerical calculation is performed for problems presented in 
symbolic terms, with the assumption that an exact result is 
appropriate. 



In most classes the teacher or the book shows the students how 
to do something, and they practice doing it 

All work is done on the chalkboard or mtix paper and pencil. 



For most assignments, the time available for "finishing" is 
limited. 



Students mostly work individually. 



The teacher most often tells the students what they should have 
gotten from the lesson. He/she says who is correct and why. 
The teacher wraps up for the class. 



There is a consistent interest in closure. The teacher brings 
completion each day. 



Mathematics (ant) 



Students' homework generally extends the work done in class, 
with different kinds of examples or gcawiKzadOGS, or tbe 
gathering of data for present or future applications. 

Assesmcnt 

Assessment gives primary attention to students' larger 
understandings. 



Formal as well as informal assessment gives major attention to 
performance with nooroutine problems. 



Assessment relies heavily on students' verbalizations, both 
written and oral, Airing as well as after the wodc is done. 

Assessment is based primarily on students' wodc over rime, 



Students' homewod: consists primarily of practicing tbe 
particular skill /taught in the day's lesson. 



There are mariy/discrete "learning ^ objectives'' which draw 
attention away firoca studetto* and use of 

m at hem a tic s in situations with rocanir^ cot^xt 

Formal assessment is concerned almost entirely with 
performance oo^prdblems similar to ones students have 
practiced ~ 

Assessment is based primarily on tbe answers students get on 
test problems. 

Each assessment is based on a test given at a specific time and 
scored independently of any other wort 



The primary objective of instruction is to develop the students* 
mathematical understanding-the ability to discern mathematical 
relationships, to reason logically, and to use mathematics techniques 
effectively. All students master the major concepts and skills of 
each strand of mathematics: number, measurement, geometry, 
patterns and functions, statistics and probability, logic, and algebra. 
The curriculum is organized to enable all students to learn these 
concepts and skills. Teachers in the department are committed to 
developing in each student this kind of mathematical understanding. 

The curriculum continually reinforces and extends the previously 
learned mathematical concepts and skills through problem 
assignments that require the use of these concepts and skills in a 
variety of new situations with real-world settings. Tbe relationships 
among concepts and skills, both old and new, are stressed in aU 



classes so that students can connect new or extended concepts to 
what they already know* The students as a 

cumulative, unified subject Students learn |^ 
process and experience the rewards of arriving ^ through 
their own efforts. The thinlring s^ of proWm solY^ are highly 
valued by both teachers aid .studeitfs. Each -sto^;tafces js& active 
role in problem solving. Tbe students systematically develop their 
ability to apply mathematical knowledge, drills, and experience to 
resolve new and/or perplexing situations. 

Estimation is taught as a regular part of the instructional 
program* Students use estimation as an aid in computation, in 
problem solving to evaluate the quantitative aspects of situations, and 
to test die reasonableness of their conclusions. 
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Mathematics (cont) 



Teachers and students routinely use calculators and computers in 
the mathematics classes* Calculators are used to decrease the time 
students must spend on computation and increase the time they 
spend on concepts and problem solving. The use of computers helps 
students explore, discover, and create mathematical relationships. 

The primary focus in each course is on each student's ability to 
understand and apply concepts rather than his or her ability to 
memorize rules and procedures. Instructional methods require 
interaction among students and between teachers and students to 
communicate mathematical reasoning and understanding* Students 
experience the fascination and excitement that mathematics provides 
through practical applications. Sued applications engage the student 
in situations that reveal the way mathematics is used. Students have 
practical experiences in applying mathematics in other disciplines. 

Teachers use concrete materials and real-world applications to 
help their students understand mathematical concepts and relate new 
concepts to those already learned. Students' understanding of 
concepts is enhanced by their use of concrete materials. 

Instruction in each course covers the content planned for the 
course and is flexible enough to address the learning needs of each 
student The mathematical knowledge of the students is regularly 
assessed so that specific areas of difficulty are identified and re taught 
as needed Students who learn rapidly are given assignments of 
greater depth and extent Students' performance in all courses is 
such that later courses in a sequence can be completed without 
extensive review of previously taught content. 

The mathematics program offers alternative sequences of courses. 
There are sequences for students preparing for college, for honors 
and advanced placement students, for students ready to go beyond 
eighth grade curriculum but not preparing for college, for students 
who have not yet mastered the seventh and eighth grade 
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curricula, and for students who need individualized work in the 
elementary curriculum. Placement and counseling of students are 
based on thorough and ongoing diagnosis, with opportunities for 
students 10 transfer into a more appropriate sequence as their needs 
change. Students who Med more time to master core content enroll 
in course sequences that allow for it 

The mathematics department meets regularly to discuss, plan, 
implement, and evaluate its program. The teachers and chairperson 
often interact to coordinate departmental objectives and collaborate 
on achieving the objectives. 

Staff development activities aimed at improving instruction and 
students' achievement are held periodically, and the teachers are 
personally involved in the improvement process. Professional 
renewal is valued and recognized. The principal and chairperson 
often meet to collaborate on ways they will lead and support the 
raisin^ of mathematical expectations among faculty, students, and 
parents. 

EXEMPLARS 

0 Students are regularly encountering new and unexpected 

situations, such as problems that can be solved with previously 
acquired skills but are different from and more complex fo qft 
problems they have solved before in their mathematics classes. 

* Students demonstrate their ability to think mathematically by 
their competence in constructing and inventing mathematical 
solutions to problems. They learn to: 

Formulate problems 
Find solutions 

Analyze problems and select strategies 
Verify and interpret solutions 

J ° T 
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Mathematics /cont.) 



# Students demonstrate the ability to use the following 
problem-solving strategies: 

Estimate 

Draw a picture or diagram 
Look for a pattern 
Make a list or table 
Write an equation 
Use models 
Guess and test 
Act out the problem 
Work backward 

Solve a simpler but related problem 

e Teachers create a classroom atmosphere in which students feel 
comfortable trying out ideas; the teachers model problem-solving 
behavior and encourage students to explain their thinking during 
problem solving. Students are encouraged to solve problems in a 
variety of ways and accept solutions in many different forms. 

® Teachers use concrete materials and familiar experiences to 
increase students* understanding of mathematical concepts, to 
connect their understanding about real objects and their 
experiences to mathematical concepts, and to provide direct 
experience with the underlying principles of each concept. 

® Each student has a calculator available in his or her mathematics 
class. Scientific calculators are used for common tables, such as 
those for roots and powers, logarithms, and trigonometric 
functions. 

* Computers are used often for creating problem-solving aids such 
as geometric displays, organization and graphing of date, 
simulations of real-life situations, and numerical sequences and 
patterns. 
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• Teachers assign practical a^plkation.projects bat enable students 
to solve problems tha! exemplify the use of mathematics in the 
everyday world. AppU(^<^ are derived from the areas of 
interest to die students, such as: 

Sports 

Surveying 

Auto mechanics 

Navigation 

Scheduling 

Loans and Credit 

Projections onto screens 

Architectural space planning 

Retail inventory and pricing 

Voting and elections 

Population and census 

• Instruction in all classes is flexible enough to address the 
learning needs of each of the 12 lessons, and assignments are 
based on ongoing diagnosis and assessment of each student and 
are designed to enable all students to master the essential 
concepts of the curriculum. 

$ Classroom instruction includes whole-group instruction, 
cooperative learning groups and individualized instruction, 
teacher-directed remediation using alternative approaches, and 
horizontal enrichment. 

© Homework assignments are designed to give students the 
additional exposure needed to master a concept through 
meaningful and creative experiences that supplement classroom 
activities. 
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Mathematics (coot) 



• A program for students of the lowest competency is available 
that concentrates on the student's "number seme," his or her 
appreciation of the sizes of numbers, and the estimation of 
results to be expected from calculations. 

m Students who are competent in the basics of arithmetic but who 
have learned little about measurement, geometry, functions, 
statistics, logic, and algebra have available to them a basic or 
general mathematics course concerned primarily with these 
strands. 

• Students who were moderately successful in eighth grade but are 
not prepared for a rigorous college preparatory algebra 1 course 
have available to them an academically oriented alternative 
(mathematics A of the framework) that moves beyond eighth 
grade in all strands and keeps open the option of subsequent 
transfer to the college preparatory sequence* 

• The first course in the college preparatory sequence is for 
students who are strongly prepared and motivated. Students 
passing this course are prepared to take further college 
preparatory courses with little review or reteaching. 

© A senior elective is available for average, and above-average 
students who will not take college preparatory mathematics as 
seniors. 

» An applied elective course is available for students who have 
passed the minimum competencies but who will not take an 
academically oriented course* 

• Calculus, if offered, is given as an advanced placement course* 

® The development of the weakest students is monitored closely. 
They are given individualized help and encouraged to enroll in 
regular classes after succeeding in the remedial efforts. 
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Regular meetings are used by the mathematics teachers to 
develop and coordinate die objectives of the mathematics 
program and collaborate on the implementation and evaluation of 
those objectives* 

Staff developmental activities are designed to improve 
ma t h em a t ics instruction* Teachers are committed to delivering a 
high-quality mathematics program and are supported by the 
principal and department's chairperson as they work to increase 
their skills* 
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SCIENCE 



Because of the increasing technological demands on our society, 
the role of science in the academic spectrum is continually being 
expanded, revised, and updated Science has assumed a new signif- 
icance in the lives of Americans, and all students should have die 
opportunity to develop scientific literacy. Science students learn 
scientific concepts primarily by engaging in die scientific process. 
Science experiments help students internalize die content of science 
and give them an appreciation for scientific inquiry and problem 
solving. 



Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, underachieving students, 
gifted and talented students, students receiving special education 
instruction and services, and students who are members of ethnic 
groups underrepresented in colleges and universities. 




PRO GRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE INEFFECTIVE 

Curriculum 



Ail students take two years of the biological and physical 
sciences as part of their core program. The science department 
offers other courses for students expressing an interest in 
broader, deeper science cowsewoifc 

The overall science program includes a balance of life, 
earth/space, and physical science concepts. 



Students participate in laboratory activities approximately 40 
percent of the instmctiooal time. Demonstrations, simulations, 
and students' discussion time contribute to the experimental 
science program. 



Students taking a college preparatory schedule take biology and 
chemistry. They never receive instruction in earth/space 
science. 



Some content areas are left out of the curriculum entirely. For 
example, earth science is listed among the strands of the 
physical science course but is not actually taught during that 
course. 

Students have sporadic science activities that engage them in 
active learning. Vocabulary-laden text reading, noainteiactive 
software and video viewing, and lectures contribute to passive 
science lessons. 
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The sequential leaching of die science process skills is a 
regular part of the curriculum, Teachers understand the 
difference between teaching these skills and asking students to 
apply the skills without diagnosis and instruction. 



Students are asked to retrieve and apply concepts teamed in 
elementary and intermediate schools and are sequentially 
reintroduced to those concepts at a higher cognitive teveL 



Teachers are actively involved in a plan to provide the 
articulation needed to make the spiraling concept work. 



Regardless of what entry-level science students take, they are 
able and encouraged to enter the advanced (college preparatory) 
science. 

Instruction 

By applying the process skills in problem solving, students are 
put in charge of their own learning. The students observe, 
record and organize data, formulate hypotheses and design 
experiments, analyze experimental data, draw conclusions, 
develop alternative solutions, and solve complex meaningful 
problems. 

The teacher emphasizes experiential learning through activity* 
based instruction. The students perform laboratory activities in 
order to understand and verify concepts and natural phenomena. 
They demonstrate their abilities to apply a variety of laboratory 
techniques and manipulative skills. 

Instruction in the science curriculm focuses on the content and 
process of science through problem solving by experiments and 
otter means of investigation. 



Students; are asked to ute a process skili such as; focmulating a 
hypothesis, witbou^ 

success. For example, they are a^ to deaign an experiment 
without fim fcaming to eCfcctih^ observe, communicate, 
compM& organiie, or fi>rmula(te hypotheses- ^ 7 

Students are introduced id coik^ 
emphasis plac& ^ 

Coasts m tiagjht from the begi^^levd regardless of 
previous teaming in that area. 

Teachers are not aware of wtudr concepts arc, taught in the 

tkmufo^ of : 

instruction ia thMx&wg^ 

art^fopo i3'fo-ev^&^ 

lessons with outdated or inaccurate ideas of what is being 

taught at other levels. 

Students who enroll in general life and physical science are 
considered terminal. 



IS 



The teacher shows the students how to solve the problem, then 
the students perform the experiment or investigation. Students 
are not encouraged to design their own hypotheses in trying to 
solve a problem. 
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Students team concepts by reading the boot, listening to the 
teacher, watching videos, and doing worksheets. 
Demonstrations are provided by the teacher, but students do not 
participate in hands-on activities. Students toe the laboratory 
only for verifying concepts and/or teaming lab techniques. 

Students already know die answers to problems they are asked 
to solve in the laboratory. Students spend most of their time 
in experiences that only require recall and comprehension. 
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Students have frequent experiences that develop their thinking, 
comm un ication, and learning skills in science. These 
acvtivities art open-ended, student-directed, and 
interdisciplinary. 

Students have regular oppcminitks for analysis and discussion 
of the ethical issues of science and technology. The 
discussions are based on an understanding of the scientific 
concepts and related to issues that students are interested in 
sod care about 



Teachers utilize community resources by forming alliances with 
museums, science fairs/expos, organizations of science teachers, 
educational television, universities and colleges, industry, and 
government agencies. 

All science teachers are highly knowledgeable about science, 
skilled in the scientific process, and are able to instill in their 
students a positive attitude about science and a desire to learn 
more. 

The teachers utilize staff development opportunities to keep 
current with scientific advancement and to refine their 
instructional skills. 

The department staff works together to evaluate the science 
curriculum and instructional methods in order to ensure 
consistency, coordination, and alignment among the courses and 
to plan programmatic improvements as needed 



The administration at the school and the district support the 
science program by providing he facilities, equipment, and 
materials needed to implement a high-quality science program. 
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Problem-solving experiences are scheduled in the curriculum 
only once or twice a year. Most of the experiences are teacher 
directed 



Lessons follow the textbook. Analysis and discussion of 
ethical issues occur only when they are addressed in the booL 
Ethical issues are selected out of context and the students see 
no relationship between the issue and its importance sn their 
lives. An issue is analyzed md discussed, but the science 
concepts involved in the issue are not included in the lesson. 

Teachers are not members of any professional organizations 
that could be a resource for science. Teachers arc not aware 
of what resources are available in their community. 



Some of the teachers have limited science backgrounds, do not 
like teaching science, and/or are not interested in learning 
more. Several teachers arc teaching classes in science as well 
as other subject areas. 

Teachers do not attend conferences, extended education courses, 
or district/school staff development activities in science or 
instructional methods. 

There is no plan for regular departmental articulation. The 
science curriculum and instruction program arc not evaluated 
by the staff on a regular basis. The program remains the same 
regardless of student needs unless changes arc made by the 
administration. 

Hie facility does not have adequate safety equipment, such as 
goggles and sterilizer, proper storage for chemicals and 
equipment, or adequate water supply. There is only enough 
equipment for demonstrations instead of individual student or 
group activites. There is no allowance for the replacement, 
upkeep, and repair of equipment 
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Science (com.) 



Assessment 



Students* performance is evaluated consistent with the 
auricular and instructional codes set for the science classes. 
This involves a balance of hems dealing with earth, life, and 
physical science (depending on the course); a consistent 
assessment of the science process stalls and ^nlal^s mi 
performance tests of roughly 40 percent laboratory skill 
development 

Grading focuses on how well students can apply science 
learning to new and meaningful problems or situations. 



Student performance is regularly monitored and fed back 
directly to students. 

Students help build assessment and grading procedures based 
on their interests and abilities in learning science. 



The primary goal of the science program is scientific literacy for 
all students. Students develop scientific literacy by developing 
interest and enjoyment in learning how things work and why things 
are; learning fundamental concepts of science and how the 
application of these concepts affects their daily lives; learning 
techniques of the scientific method to validate science knowledge; 
developing thinking skills for lifelong learning; and using attitudes 
and knowledge about science to live as informed citizens in a 
scientifically developed nation. Students have a positive attitude 
toward science and take an active interest in science. 

The science curriculum is comprehensive, rigorous, balanced, and 
sequential and is built on the concepts learned in elementary and 
intermediate schools. As students progress through the sequential 
curriculum, they encounter basic scientific concepts repeated at 
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Evaluation consists of paper and pencil assessment that 
emphasizes life science content knowledge and excludes other 
types of information and ways of knowing. 



Grading practice emphasizes factual recall and does not require 
problem solving in a way that creates a meaningful assessment 
function. 

Students ate assessed only twice in a semester and little 
diagnostic feedback is provided 

Sh ' its take tests that do not relate to the projects, 
laboratories, science fens, and other performance-oriented 
aspects of science instruction. 



higher cognitive levels* Teachers understand this spiraling nature of 
the curriculum and work on the articulation needed to make the 
spiraling concept work. 

Students learn the facts, terminology, laws, and theories of 
physical and biological science by engaging in the processes of 
science and psobiem solving through experiments and other 
investigative strategies. Students experience the connectedness of 
science content and the scientific process and are able to integrate 
the two. 

The curriculum emphasizes experiential learning, and instruction is 
activity-based. Students learn by hands-on experiments that develop 
both the rati on a l e and intuitive thinking inherent in science inquiry 
and problem solving. They have the opportunity to explore natural 

MO 



Science (com.) 



phenomena, formulate experiments to solve specific problems of their 
owi choosing, and develop alternative solutions to problems. Active 
learning is both serious and fun; students are learning in novel, 
creative situations. 

All students achieve the level of scientific literacy necessary for 
them to function in our highly technological society. They apply 
their scientific knowledge to current situations and to life around 
them and discuss the societal implications of scientific and 
technological advances. Students have regular opportunities tor 
in-depth analysis of ethical issues and for discussions of attitudes and 
values as they affect science and technology. They realize that 
science is a human endeavor, not a value-free body of knowledge. 

Direct instruction, independent and small-group laboratory work, 
science projects, and discussion sessions are used to develop the 
students' conceptual understanding of major scientific phenomena. 
This variety of teaching methods is employed for each major 
curricular objective as reinforcement and to take advantage of 
different students* learning modalities. Students are frequently asked 
to explain their own ideas about natural phenomena and formulate 
testable hypotheses in th*ir own words. Teachers facilitate such 
discussions with open-ended and divergent questions so that the 
students expand their views and understanding as they explore the 
complex ethical issues in applying science to a technologically 
advanced society. The school's library offers a collection of science 
materials that support independent research projects by students. 

While concentrating on the essentials of the science curriculum, 
teachers foster and maintain students' interest in a wide variety of 
topics by using stories of great scientific discoveries, biographies, 
and other high-interest science readings. Teachers relate science 
concepts to the major ideas of art, literature, history, and 
mathematics. They draw on and develop alliances with the science 
resources found in the community: museums, universities and 
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colleges, educational television, industry, science fairs and 
expositions, science teacher organizations, and military ami 
governmental agencies. Field trips and science fairs are important 
parts of the science program and are used to maximize students' 
interest as well as achievement. Teachers encourage parents to 
provide science experiences for their children* 

All students receive at least two years of science instruction that 
incorporates a balance of physical and biological sciences. Science 
programs are flexible enough for students to prepare for advanced 
courses in biology, chemistry, physics, and earth/space sciences. 
Students planning for careers in science-related fields take at least 
three years of science and three years of mathematics. If they are 
interested and able, students who take general life science and 
physical science are encouraged to take mare advanced courses. 

Th * science teachers exemplify high standards of scientific 
knowledge and teaching expertise. They are regularly involved in 
staff developmental programs aimed at personal renewal and 
improved competence in science education. Teachers regularly 
collaborate on auricular and instructional issues. Hie curricula of 
various courses and grade levels are carefully articulated and 
sequenced. Staff is committed to students' mastery of the articulated 
curriculum. 

Efforts to plan, implement, and evaluate the science program are 
coordinated within the department Teachers regularly meet to share 
instructional and experimental techniques. principal and 
chairperson regularly discuss the science program and its role in the 
school's total program. Administrative support of the science 
program is translated into updated and well -maintained science 
facilities, equipment, and instructional materials needed for a quality 
program. 
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EXEMPLARS 

• The science curriculum focuses on the content and processes of 
science through problem solving by experiments and other means 
of investigation. Students demonstrate their ability to integrate 
the content and processes of science by their competence in 
conducting experiments to learn science concepts. Science 
experiments put students in charge of their own learning. 

0 Students learn the basic concepts of physical science, including 
an understanding of: 

Atomic structure, molecules, elements, and compounds 
and their properties 

Phases of matter and the kinetic theory 
Definition of measurement of physical characteristics 
Chemical reactions and nuclear science 
Force and motion 

Energy sources, ti^isiormaucr, and conservation 

Waves: fluid, sound, and electromagnetic 

Heat and heat transfer 

Electricity and magnetism 

Geological processes 

Water cycle, climate, and weather 

Astronomy and space exploration 

California landforms 

Oceanography 

© Students learn the hazr concepis of biological science to include 
an understanding of: 

Structure, functions, and interrelationships of ceils, tissue, 
organs, and systems 

Categories and roles of organisms in the web of life 
Animal and human behavior, growth, and development 



Plant functions, including the processes of photosynthesis 
and plant respiration 

Reproduction, genetics, and theories of evolution 
Ecosystems and ecology 

Technological advances in medicine and agriculture 

The science teachers f»iild on the students' previous science 
education. Spiraling of knowledge and skills is evident in the 
courses. 

The teachers emphasize experiential learning through 
activity-based instruction. The students: 

Explore natural phenomena. 
Organize the data collected. 
Formulate experiments. 
Develop alternative solutions. 
Solve problems. 

Students have frequent experiences that develop their thinking, 
communication, and learning skills in science. These activities 
are open-ended, student-directed, and interdisciplinary. 

Students have regular opportunities for analysis and discussion of 
the ethical issues of science and technology. The discussions are 
based on an understanding of the scientific concepts and are 
related to issues that students are interested in and care about 

Teachers utilize community resources by forming alliances with: 

Museums 
Industry 

Educational telewiion 
Science fairs and expositions 
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Science (com.) 



Universities and colleges 
Organizations of science teachers 
Governmental and military agencies 

z All science teachers are highly knowledgeable about science, 
skilled in the scientific process, and able to instill in their 
students a positive attitude about science and a desire to learn 
more. 

e All students take two years of the biological and physical 
sciences as part of their core programs. Included in the two 
years are concepts of earth and space science. The science 
department offers other courses for sudents who want more 
scientific knowledge. 



The teachers utilize staff development opportunities to keep 
current with scientific advancement and to refine their 
instructional skills. 

The departmental staff members work together to evaluate the 
science curriculum and instructional methods in order to ensure 
consistency, coordination, and alignment among the courses and 
to plan programmatic improvements as needed. 

The administrations at the school and the district support the 
science program by providing the facilities, equipment, and 
materials needed to implement a high-quality science program. 
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HISTORY-SOCIAL SCIENCE 



The high school history-social science program provides learning 
opportunities that challenge students 9 growing ability to think 
abstractly and analytically. Students develop formal thought, which 
supports their abstract understanding of historical causality (ie., the 
complex patterns of relationships between historical events, their 
multiple antecedents, and their consequences considered over time). 
The curriculum is presented in a way that allows students to grasp 
the workings of political, social, and economic systems and to 
engage in higher levels of policy analysis and decision making. 
Students deepen and extend their understanding of the more 
demanding civic learnings. They understand, for example, political 
conflict in a free society and its resolution under law, the 
fundamental substantive and procedural values guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and the close and reciprocating relationships between 
society and the law within a nation whose Constitution is a statement 
of principles. The study of history transmits to students the political 
vision of liberty and equality that > mites us as Americans. Students 



develop an understanding of the qualities required of citizens living 
in a democracy and examine major turning points in modern times* 
They continue to be provided with concrete illustrations and instruc- 
tional approaches which enable them to understand and relate these 
political and historical studies to their daily lives. History is broadly 
interpreted to include not only the political, economic, and social 
arrangements of a given society but also a society's beliefs, relig- 
ions, culture, arts, architecture, law, literature, sciences, and 
technology. The curriculum is enriched with literature, integrated 
with the other humanities, and correlated across the other subject 
areas. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, underachieving students, 
gifted and talented students, students receiving special education 
instruction and services, and students who are members of ethnic 
groups underrepresented in colleges and universities. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS: 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

At each grade level the high school history-social science 
program reflects a chronological and in-depth study of 
historical events in their geographic setting. 

The teaching of history is integrated with the humanities and 
other social sciences. Histoiy-S' ial science teachers work with 
teachers in other disciplines and v/ith librarians to achieve 
correlation across subject ?reas. 

Teachers bring the past to life through the use of literature of 
and about the period of history being studied, enabling students 
to relate to the lives of people in other times and places. 



INEFFECTIVE 

History is presented as a series of isolated events or topics, 
such as "conflict," and geography is studied as a separate 
topic. 

History, the other humanities, and the social sciences are taught 
as separate courses or units. 



Teachers rely primarily on the text and their lecture materials 
in their presentation of history. Literature is not included as an 
integral part of the program. 
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History-Social Science (com.) 



Modem historical eras, taming points, and events in United 
States and world history are studied in depth through the use 
of a variety of nontextbook materials. 



The experiences and effects of men and women of diverse 
racial, religious, and ethnic groups are included in the 
curriculum at every grade level. 

Controversial issues are presented from a variety of 
perspectives with honesty and accuracy and within their 
historical or contemporary context 

Comparative analysis across time and across cultures is used in 
teaching the significance of events occurring simultaneously in 
different cultures and geographic settings. The concept of 
global interdependence is stressed. 

The importance of religion in human history is studied and 
discussed within the history-social science curriculum. 

Students discuss and analyze the rights and responsibilities of 
citizens in a democracy, the commitment of a democratic 
society to human rights, and die responsibilities of each citizen, 
including voting and participating or volunteering in school, 
community, and civic programs and affairs. 

AU students use a wide range of thinking strategies in the 
history-social science curriculum as they define and clarify 
problems, judge information related to a problem, solve 
problems, and draw conclusions. 

instruction reflects a wide variety of content-appropriate 
teaching methods that engage students in the learning process, 
including reading literature, doinp research, writing, cooperative 
learning, and participating in debates, simulations, and 
dramatizations. Educational technology is used in the 
curriculum. 



The curriculum is organized as a survey of great spans of time, 
with no attention given to understanding the complex patterns 
of relationships among events and societies or discussion of the 
consequences of events. 

The contributions of diverse groups are mentioned in the 
textbooks but are not fully developed. 

In-depth exploration of controversial issues is avoided in texts 
and in classroom discussions. 



The study of the connections and interdependence, past, 
present, or future, among the countries in the world is minimal 



The role of religion in history is avoided or minimized in texts 
and classroom discussions. 

Democratic principles underlying the U.S. Constitution are 
addressed briefly or only within the government course. 



Instruction for most students focuses on low-level tasks, such 
as memorizing dates, names, and places. 



Instruction consists of reading the text, answering the questions 
at the end of the chapter, and studying for tests. Teaching 
methods and resources are not varied 
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History-Social Science (cont.) 



Primary sources, such as original documents, newspapers, court 
decisions, and speeches, are used to give an accurate portrayal 
of the times, events, and issues. 

GOALS OF THE CURRICULUM 

All high school students learn history-social science within the 
context of a full, balanced, and integrated curriculum, which is 
enriched by literature and draws upon students' own experiences. 
The curriculum incorporates the three goals of (1) knowledge and 
cultural understanding; (2) democratic principles and civic values; 
and (3) the academic and social skills necessary for effective 
participation in a democratic society and the world. 

Although many high school students still need concrete 
illustrations in order to understand politics and history, the secondary 
school curriculum challenges students' growing abstract and 
analytical thinking capabilities. Through formal thought, students 
develop an understanding of historical causality, social systems, and 
policy analysis. 

The content of the high school history-social science curriculum 
at each grade is aligned with the History-Social Science Framework 
for California Public Schools. Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve . 
(1988). 



INTEGRATION OF CURRICULUM 

The teaching of history is integrated with the other humanities 
and social sciences. Instruction in English-language arts, the 
sciences, ami the visual and performing arts is correlated with the 
history-social science programs. The study of history includes not 
only the political, economic, and social arrangements of a given 
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Students use the text as their only source material for an 
interpretation of historical events. 



society but also a society's values, beliefs, religion, culture, art, 
architecture, law, literature, sciences, technology, and relationship to 
other societies. 



THE CURRICULUM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

For grade nine, students take two semesters of substantive study 
in history-social science electxves. Courses may be one or two 
semesters long and should include significant topics, such as 
California in die twentieth century, geography, humanities and 
comparative world religions, culture studies and anthropology, 
psychology and sociology, women's and ethnic studies, and law- 
related studies. 

The tenth-grade world history, culture, and geography course 
focuses on major turning points in the modem world (ie M from the 
late eighteenth century to the present). Students study the rise of 
democratic ideas and their relationship to the industrial revolution; 
specific case studies of imperialism, colonialism, totalitarianism, and 
nationalism; and an understanding of human rights and the role of 
democratic government to protect those rights* 

The United States history and geography course in grade eleven 
examines major turning points in the twentieth century. Special 
attention is given to the framing of the Constitution as well as to 
political, social, and hemispheric issues. By the end of the year, 
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History-Social Science (cont.) 



students are able to place the recent past in historical perspective, 
discuss long-term trends and assess their meaning, and be aware of 
the influence of the Constitution on daily events. 

Each of these courses begins with a review unit, which 
emphasizes major issues or ideas from earlier periods in history, 
approached from the perspective of a mature mind. 

The one-semester course on American government and civics in 
grade twelve is the culmination of the civic literacy strand and 
prepares students to vote and participate in community activities. 
Students investigate the major concepts, events, personalities, and 
issues which formed and enriched our government over the years. 
They then compare the system of government in the United States 
with other forms of government in the world today. 

The one-semester course on economics in grade twelve is the 
culmination of the economics literacy strand. Students deepen their 
understanding of the economic problems and institutions of the 
nation and world through studying economic concepts, different 
economic systems, microeconomics, macroeconomics, and 
international economic concepts. 



INSTRUCTION 

Students learn history-social science concepts and skills through a 
dynamic process of active involvement as individuals and as 
members of small groups and whole classes. Teachers use various 
content-appropriate strategies that are challenging and exciting and 
are related to the lives of the students and to other subject areas. 

Activities include research and writing projects; reading and 
analysis of primary source materials; the study of humanities and 
literature, art, music, dance and drama of the historical periods; 
storytelling and simulations; debates, oral presentations, and 



dramatizations; community service activities; cooperative learning, 
individual, and group projects; and other intensive student-centered 
activities. Questioning techniques encourage student participation, 
interaction, and use of higher order thinking skills. Students often 
engage in problem solving as well as personal and group decision 
making. Students are increasingly responsible for and in control of 
their own learning. They employ a variety of cognitive strategies to 
monitor and adjust their progress and their activities. Technology in 
a variety of forms allows students to use and understand the primary 
methodological tools of the social sciences. They understand the 
influence that information technologies have had on the study and 
understanding of geography, economics, and the other social sciences. 
Students who are limited-English proficient have equal access to the 
history-social science curriculum for all students. lie teacher uses 
strategies in English and the student's primary language, as 
appropriate, and works collaboratively with support staff to ensure 
that, as a group, normative English speakers make normal progress 
through the curriculum at a pace and success rate comparable to 
native English speakers. 



CLASSROOM AND SCHOOL RESOURCES 

Teachers bring the past to life through the use of lively texts, 
literary works, and primary source materials such as archival films, 
tapes, and other mass storage media. Textbooks and accompanying 
materials are aligned with the goals of the state framework. The 
school has an established list of literary works which address all 
course descriptions and units of die history-social science program. 
For limited-English-proficient students, materials are available in their 
primary language and in English accompanied by rich contextual 
support Instruction is supported in the classroom and the school 
library by a wide variety of equipment and materials. Students use 
audiovisual materials and technology, including computers with 
telecommunications capacities, as resources for discovering and 
stewing information, analyzing data, conducting simulations, sharing 
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History-Social Science (cont.) 



information, and developing their own oral, written, and visual 
expressions. Teachers and students draw upon the school library or 
media center, local and national telecommunications services, the 
district instructional materials center, community library, historical 
and cultural centers, members of die community, and city, state, and 
national government as resources to support and extend the 
classroom program. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation of student progress in history-social science is 
systematic, ongoing, and aligned with the state framework and the 
California Assessment Program test criteria for grade twelve. 
Evaluative data, both quantitative and qualitative, are regularly 
collected and used to improve the history-social science program. 
The evaiuatioa activities include a broad range of areas, such as the 
ongoing assessment of critical thinking and research skills, writing 
activities, historical analysis, debate, cooperative problem-solving, 
public speaking, and surveys of students, teachers, and parents. 
Students have regular opportunities for self-assessment and peer 
evaluation. Evaluative feedback is provided regularly to students and 
parents through test scores, grades, conferences, peer critiques, 
awards, and other forms of recognition. Progress of all students, 
including those with special needs, is monitored; modifications are 
made in the instructional program, but not in the curriculum, to 
promote the optimal development of all students. 

PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Teachers and site administrators express enthusiasm for the 
history-social science program and allocate time to plan 
collaboratively for program improvement, to coordinate and solve 
problems during implementation, to learn new and effective teaching 
practices, to support each c ^er in de v Hoping new skills and 
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techniques, to coordinate their activities for students they have in 
common, and to accomplish intra- and interdepartmental articulation 
and integration. 



Time and resources are allocated for * development activities 
that are based on staffs assessed needs rela*. ax to the curriculum and 
instructional strategies described in the framework. Administrative 
support far the literary ensures a wide variety of reference and 
research materials for the history-social science program. 
Supplementary services for special needs populations are provided to 
ensure that all students receive and succeed in the core curriculum in 
history-social science. Hie school is successful in its organized 
efforts to seek and maintain parent and community support for the 
program. Teachers and students take advantage of community 
resources, such as institutions of higher learning; diverse cultural 
groups; senior citizens; primaxy language resources; historical 
societies; museums and galleries; music and performing artists; 
hands-on materials; artifacts; visual aids; speakers; sites of historical 
and geographic significance; and city, state, and county government 

EXEMPLARS 

o Teachers develop students' knowledge and understanding of 
history and the social sciences in an interdisciplinary context by: 

Employing small-group discussions, debates, and role- 
playing to study issues 

Developing the ability of students to use literature, dance, 
drama, music, the visual arts, and other cultural 
expressions in their study of history 
Coordinating assignments with other subjects 
Requiring projects that utilize specific language arts, 
mathematical, scientific, and basic study skills 
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Histoiy-Social Science (cont.) 



Encouraging students to participate in school government 
and activities and in local civic and political activities 
Using individual and cooperative learning projects 
Assigning long-range projects that require students to 
research, interpret, and apply h'^tory and social .nee 
concepts 

Assigning projects that challenge students to investigate 
and participate in current events that clarify historical and 
social concepts and theory 

Studying the major events, places, and persons in history 

and government to gain an understanding of the key 

ideas, issues, decisions, and relationships 

Using the community as a resource 

Usmg computers for simulations, writing, drawing on 

data bases, and telecommunications 

© In studying the basic tenets of the major religions and their 
ethical traditions, students understand the ideas about people, 
places, and events during the periods under study and in their 
own lives. 

« Democratic values are modeled and taught in the classroom, in 
the curriculum, and in the daily life of the school. 

9 Students are prepared for civic responsibility through observing 
and participating in the activities of student government, 
community groups, and local, state, and national government, and 
by registering to vote at age eighteen. 

« Problem solving is developed in individual and group projects, 
debates, essays, role-playing, writing, mock trials, and classroom 
discussions and in the application of critical thinking to historical 
and related contemporary issues, events, and personalities. 
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The school site council, parent committee, or other community 
organizations regularly review the operation and effectiveness of 
the program. 

Teachers encourage parents to assist their students to succeed in 
the programs through the following activities: 

Reading and discussing current events depicted in 
newspapers, magazines, and the media 
Reading and sharing books of literary merit, including 
but not limited to historical fiction and nonaction 
Modeling good citizenship and individual responsibility 
for ethical behavior by voting, discussing public issues 
and candidates for office, and volunteering for 
community service activities 

Parents and other members of the community, including senior 
citizens, are invited regularly to share information about their 
culture and specific areas of expertise (e.g., careers, skills , oral 
histories, and so forth). 

Teachers utilize cultural events taking place in the community to 
emphasize the variety of religions, languages, and ethnic and 
cultural groups in California and the United States. 

Students explore and discuss current controversial issues, such as 
war and terrorism, global consequences of the destruction of 
natural resources, global trade relationships, and government- 
produced famine in Africa. At grade twelve, students analyze 
major social issues and produce research papers. 

Students develop a concern for ethics and human rights by 
studying the ways in which different societies have attempted to 
resolve ethical issues and by examining the lives of those who 
have led movements for freedom. 
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History-Social Science (cont.) 



• Students use interviews, role-playing, and simulations to explore 
the variety of ways an event such as tiie Jazz Age, the Great 
Depression, or the wars affected the lives of people in the United 
States and other nations. 

s Students compare and contrast the political practices of earlier 
eras with those of today. 

© Teachers introduce and constantly reinforce concepts through the 
study of current issues and case studies, which enables students 
to compare and contrast the political and economic system of the 
United States with those of other nations. 

© Students visit and report on school board, city council, and 
planning commission meetings. 

© Students practice their writing and problem-solving skills in 
several ways appropriate to their individual abilities (e.g., college 
blue-book essays, assignments requiring short answers, letters to 
the editor, letters to a foreign student, a letter to a landlord 
objecting to not having a deposit returned, or a letter to a 
planning commission expressing support or opposition to a 
growth measure under consideration). 



RESOURCES 

The following publication is available from the Bureau of 
Publications, Sales Unit, California Department of Education, P.O. 
Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

* History-Social Science Framework for California Public 
Schools. K-12 . 1988. 
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VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 



The visual and performing arts curricula enable all high school 
students to study the arts and to realize and value the role that the 
arts play in human experience. Students acquire and extend 
knowledge, develop and master skills, expand creative abilities, and 
develop their potential for lifelong amateur or professional endeavors 
in the arts. Students recognize the .irts as an essential part of the 
curriculum and an important component in the enrichment of their 
lives. 

The arts curricula include dance, drama/theatre, music, and the 
visual arts. They are planned and address the broad range of 
individual differences, talents, and interests of all high school 
students and provide balance and enrichment to the total program. 
The development of unique intellectual, physical, social, and 
emotional responses through both verbal and nonverbal 
communication are reflected in the curriculum. These curricula 



reflect the unique characteristics of each of the arts, and they 
integrate and interrelate the arts with each other <md with the core 
curriculum as appropriate. Students are taught the content and 
techniques that make each of the arts unique and learn to see the 
characteristics that the arts hold in common. Aesthetic perception, 
creative expression, historical and cultural heritage, and aesthetic 
valuing are fundamental components upon which all instruction in 
the arts is based. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, underacheiving students, 
gifted and talented students, students receiving special education 
instruction and services, and students who are members of ethnic 
groups underrepresented in colleges and universities. 



PRO GRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

The written visual and performing aits curricula are systematic 
and articulated through the grade levels. They include aesthetic 
perception, creative expression, historical and cultural heritage, 
and aesthetic valuing. 

The visual and performing arts curricula provide all students 
with an understanding of the arts in their lives and hi the 
world, past and present 

All students are given opportunities to express themselves 
creatively, both nonveibaily and verbally. 



INEFFECTIVE 

The visual and performing arts curricula emphasize 
production/performance with little or no attention given to 
aesthetic perception, creative expression, historical and cultural 
heritage, and aesthetic valuing. 

The arts curricula offered to students have little relation to the 
environment, world cultures, history, or the ongoing need for 
human expression. 

Arts experiences are scheduled only for those who demonstrate 
a talent for the subject. 
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Visual and Performing Arts (cont.) 



All students have the opportunity to participate in the arts 
program. Serious students develop proficiency in an ait form 
before graduation. 

Dance, drama/theatre, music and the visual arts are taught as 
discrete disciplines as well as integrated in other content areas 
to achieve correlation across subject areas. 

Students are engaged in visual and performing arts activities in 
school and the community, including attending a variety of 
performances; visiting museums; and participating in 
experiences brought to school by artists, arts providers, touring 
groups, or artists in residence. These activities are part of the 
planned aits program. 

The school library and other district or local resources provide 
students and teachers up-to-date arts reference materials such as 
videotapes, instructional films, slides, art reproductions, 
cassettes, records, scripts, reference books, software, and 
published music to enhance, expand, and strengthen the arts 
program. 

The district and school have a policy in place to provide 
support services, staff development, and time for planning the 
arts program. 

There are storage facilities, adequate materials, and teaching 
space at each site for each of the arts. 



There are a variety of measures used to assess student and 
program success including data collected from attitudinal 
surveys, teacher observations of performances^products, 
critiques, anu teacher-developed tests. 



Participation in the arts program is limited to a minority of the 
student body. Serious students are forced to develop 
proficiency in their chosen art form outside of school, if at all. 

Dance, drama/theatre, music, ami the visual arts are taught only 
as separate disciplines with no connection to other arts 
disciplines or other auricular areas. 

There is little evidence that students participate in field trips or 
that the community works in partnership with the schools to 
enrich the arts program. 



The school library has limited arts reference materials available 
for students and teachers, and appropriate resources are not 
identified or made available. 



Time for planning and appropriate staff development is not 
provided to support the arts program. 



The school does not have adequate storage facilities for aits 
equipment or materials nor appropriate space for arts 
instruction. 

Assessment is infrequent and not considered part of the 
learning and improvement process for the students. 



Visual and Performing Aits (cont.) 



CURRICULUM 

Comprehensive visual and performing arts programs are 
sequenced, well-articulated, and build on the knowledge and skills 
acquired at the elementary and middle grade levels. They ate 
aligned with the Visual and P erforming Arts Framework for 
■Qtfiferoia PuMiC SchWiS and the Model Curriculum Standards. 
Grades 9-12 for the arts. They emphasize the interests, abilities, and 
talents of high school students, enabling them to make informed 
personal choices regarding the arts in their lives. 

The visual and performing arts programs provide students with 
intellectual, physical, creative, social, and emotional experiences that 
connect them to a common core of knowledge that transcends 
subject areas and demonstrates the relationship of the arts to 
students' own cultural heritage as well as to human experience in 
general. Students not only gain insights into other cultures but also 
understand how the arts reflect historical contexts, and they are able 
to recognize universal themes and concepts. The arts programs 
identify the interrelationships between knowledge and skills gained in 
the four disciplines and those gained in other subject areas. 

Courses in the arts offer to all students an in-depth study of one 
year in one of the four major arts disciplines. Each student has 
opportunities to explore and experience other forms as well. 
Multiple-level courses are offered by the arts departments for those 
students who want more specialized training in and appreciation for 
an arts discipline. 



INSTRUCTION 

Goals and objectives of visual and performing arts instruction are 
clearly stated to include the promotion of critical thinking as well as 
creativity and cognitive development in the arts. Students' 
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acquisition of knowledge leads to the development of skills, 
concepts, styles, and an understanding of the unique principles of 
dance, drama/theatre, music, or visual arts as well as the 
commonalities among these disciplines. 

Students describe, discover, write, view, compare, observe, 
perform, and/or listen to selected works of artists and/or composers. 
Students research and read books that reflect the ideas and values of 
artists from their own cultural backgrounds as well as those from 
other cultures. Students engage in activities that enable them to 
share past experiences and address arts themes in group projects. 

Teachers use their artistic abilities to demonstrate, model, ask 
questions, and motivate students to high levels of achievement in the 
arts. Teachers also create a classroom climate that encourages 
students to take risks and experiment. 



MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 

Community resources are used to enhance the total visual and 
performing arts program. The high school arts program provides 
appropriate and diversified materials and resources that allow 
students to participate in a variety of arts experiences. Students have 
access to up-to-date textbooks, scripts, published music, musical 
instruments, films, videotapes, art reproductions and slides, art 
supplies, and equipment Performance and display space is provided 
with proper technical equipment, including effective sound and 
lighting systems for musical and dramatic presentations. Community 
and local higher education resources provide the high school with 
access to, for example, guest artists, arts providers, artists in 
residence, resource materials, performances, museums, galleries, and 
arts or historical societies. 
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Visual and Performing Aits (com.) 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation of arts courses and programs addresses four 
components (1) aesthetic perception; (2) creative expression; (3) 
historical and cultural heritage; and (4) aesthetic valuing. All arts 
courses with credit for graduation include these components. 

A broad range of assessment methods are used to evaluate 
students. These measures include teacher and peer observation, 
student demonstrations, critiques, oral and written tests, 
multidisciplinary presentations, portfolios, exhibits, performances, and 
the type and quality of student's questions and responses to teacher's 
questions. Monitoring of the high school students' growth in the 
arts program is systematic and frequent. Students get daily feedback 
on their progress. 

There is a comprehensive plan that defines and aligns the 
assessment with the goals and objectives of each of the arts. Data 
collection and analysis provide feedback to students, teachers, 
administrators, and the community about the program. 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

A statement of philosophy and written, sequential high school 
visual and performing arts curricula, articulated with the elementary 
and middle grade programs, are adopted by the school board. 
Through in-service training, all staff become more knowledgeable 
about the arts, and arts instructors increase their skill in teaching the 
arts curriculum. School site administrators provide released time *br 
staff development, program planning including grant writing, school 
visitations, collegia! coaching, and evaluation. 

The school utilizes both human and material resources to expand 
its educational program in the arts. The resources beyond the school 
may include professional artists; charitable and service 
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agencies/organizations; universities and colleges; museums, art 
galleries, and libraries; historical societies and sites; local, regional, 
and state arts agencies/organizations; senior citizens; and business 
and industry. These resources are utilized in a spirit of collaboration 
so that a mutually beneficial partnership is established between the 
district, school, and the community. 

EXEMPLARS 

o The curriculum for each course is based on the Visual and 
Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schools as 
follows: 

Instruction in aesthetic perception emphasizes the 
individuals* ability to respond to the aesthetic elements of 
a work or event and appreciate it in greater depth. By 
the end of the high school years, students learn to 
identify accurately, expressively, and confidently a variety 
of techniques, styles, artistic trends and movements, 
conventions, and characteristics of particular art forms 
and artists. 

Instruction in creative expression emphasizes creating, 
performing, and interpreting. Students expand their 
capability for imaginative thinking, which is reflected in 
their artistic expression. They use the skills, media, 
tools, and processes required to express themselves in 
one or more of the arts. 

Instruction emphasizes the historical/cultural context of 
creative artists, their work, their stylistic development, 
and their effects on society in the past and present, 
including cultural similarities and differences expressed 
through the arts. Students understand the social, political, 
and intellectual influences affecting artistic expression. 
Instruction in aesthetic valuing emphasizes awareness 
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Visual and Performing Arts (cont.) 



and response to beauty in many forms. Students study 
the sensory, intellectual, etaiotional, and philosophical 
bases for understanding the arts in order to develop 
criteria fo: arriving at personal judgments about their 
form, content, technique, and purpose. 

o Visual and performing arts credit toward graduation is only 
granted for courses that are part of >he planned, board-adopted 
visual and performing arts curricula. Each course incfodes the 
four elements of aesthetic perception, creative expression, 
historical/cultural context, and aesthetic valuing. 

o In dance courses, students: 

Identify and describe, using the appropriate vocabulary, 
dances of various cvitures and historical periods. 
Analyze various techniques, styles, and choreo«jraphic 
forms. 

Express perceptions, feelings, and original movement in 
dance images, improvisations, compositions, or choreog- 
raphy. 

Evaluate a dance performance. 

o In drama/theaire courses, students: 

Identify and describe, using the appropriate vocabulary, 
different kinds of plays and dramatic forms from different 
historical periods and cultures. 

Analyze rhe structure, plot, characterization, and language 
of a play, both as a literary document and as a theatre 
production. 

Evaluate a theatre production. 

Demonstrate proficienc" -*nd self -expression by acting in 
a play, by improvising, ay writing a plry, or by directing 
or working behind the scenes of a theatre production. 
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In music courses, students: 



Identify and describe, using the appropriate vocabulary, 
various musical forms and styles from different historical 
periods ant: cultures. 

Listen perceptively to music, distinguishing such elements 

as pitch, rhythm, timbre, harmony, and dynamics. 

Read and write music. 

Evaluate a musical work or performance. 

Know how to express themselves by demonstrating 

proficiency in playing an instrument, singing in a group 

or individually, or composing music. 

In the visual arts courses, students: 

Identify and describe, using the appropriate vocabulary, 
various visual art forms and styles from different 
historical periods and cultures. 
Analyze the structure and composition of a work of 
visual art. 

Analyze and evaluate the aesthetic qualities of works of 
visual art 

Demonstrate technical proficiency and self-expression in 
one or more of the visual art forms, such as drawing, 
painting, photography, weaving, ceramics, or sculpture. 

The visual and performing arts support and enrich history-social 
science, English-language arts, science, and other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

All students take at least one course in the visual or performing 
arts curricula as part of their core curriculum. The school offers 
a variety of courses in dance, drama/theatre, music, and visual 
arts to meet students' interests, talents, and developmental levels. 
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Visual and Performing Arts (cont.) 



Each course includes the four framework components. Students 
who have developed exceptional interests or abilities in the arts 
have an opportunity for more in-depth study. 

e There is flexibility and creativity in the school schedule to allow 
for arts classes during the regular school day as well as in other 
time frames and at other locations. 

* All students, in developing a common core of knowledge, learn 
that universal concepts are expressed throughout the arts both in 
verbal and nonverbal forms of communication. 

0 Students' cultural awareness and literacy are improved as they 
gain deeper insights into the role that the arts play in the 
development and transmission of cultures throughout il^ world. 
Students learn that: 

The arts in America reflect ideals and values of various 
cultures. 

The arts contribute to the customs, ceremonies, and 
celebrations of all cultures. 

The arts reflect what a culture enshrines as important. 
Their personal values and ideals can be expressed 
through the artistic disciplines. 

Culture is transmitted across generations through the arts. 

* In developing and refining their kinesthetic, aural, tactile, and 
visual sensibilities through the arts, students improve their 
appreciation for and enjoyment of works of art They use higher 
level thinking skills such as analysis, synthesis, evaluation, and 
application as they observe unique interrelationships within and 
among the arts. 



e Students engage in creative activities that help them: 



Learn to value their own imaginative thoughts through 
experiences in the arts. 

Transform personal experiences into original artworks. 
Engage ir activities directed toward refining and 
mastering artistic skills and performance/production 
techniques. 

• Students, with feedback from their teachers and peers, exercise 
.judgment and discrimination in each area of die arts through an 
analysis of the criteria for excellence within that discipline, and 
apply these criteria as they evaluate their own artistic 
performances, works, and compositions on a egular basis. 

o Students' works of visual art are exhibited for recognition and 
appreciation throughout die school's buildings and in the 
community. Dance, drama, and music students have opportunities 
to perform both in the school and in the community. 

e Students engage in activities which promote their understanding 
of the arts for lifelong involvement, including the potential for 
careers. They can identify the role of the arts in business and 
industry, architecture, communications, and so on. 

© The guidance staff encourages students with special artistic 
interest, or skills to include visual and performing arts classes in 
their schedule. 

© Teachers of the arts: 

Teach the arts as academic disciplines as defii ed in the 
model curriculum standards. 

Use their own artistic abilities to model for and motivate 
students to high levels of achievement in the arts. 
Employ expv'cztiz! teaching methods. 
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Visual and Performing Arts (com.) 



Use community resources, including professional artists, 
museums, theatre, concerts, and dance performances. 

• The necessary resources for arts instruction, production, and 
performance are secured through the joint efforts of the leaders 
in the district, site administrators, and staff. Parents and 
community members also assist in securing supplementary ' 
resources. . 



RESOURCES 

The following publications are available from the Bureau of 
Publications, Sales Unit, California Department of Education, P.O. 
Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

9 ' Caught In the Miririlft-. Edu cational Reform for Young 
Adolescents in California Public Schools . 1987. 

® Model Curriculum Standards. 9-12 . 1985. 

© Quality Criteria for Elementary Schools: Planning. 

Implementing. Self-Stu ' . and Program Quality Review , 
1990. 

o Quality Criteria for Mid dle Grades: Planning . 

Implementing. Self-Stud y, and Program Quality Review . * 
1990. 

© Quality Criteria for High Sc hools: Planning . 

Implementing. Self-Study, and Program Quality Review . 
1990. 

© Tech nology in the Curriculum. Visual and Performing 
Arts (resource guide and diskette), 1987. 
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Visual -and Performing Am Framework f or California 
Public Schools. K-12. 1989. 



PHYSICAL 



Physical education is a vital element in a comprehensive, 
well-balanced educational program. The learning experience offered 
in this subject area can be a major contributing factor in the 
optimum development of an individual in all phases of life-physical, 
mental, emotional, and social. The exemplary physical education 
program focuses on developing in the student the ability to demon- 
strate good sportsmanship and socially desirable behavior as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of a group; providing each student with the 
knowledge and opportunity to work toward his or her m^iminn 
physiological development; motivating the student to maintain a high 

The physical education curriculum develops each student's 
physical fitness, sportsmanship, and self-respect, and the knowledge, 
skills, and values that support lifetime participation in fitness and 
sports activities. Students actively participate on a daily basis as an 
integral pan of their secondary school experience. The program is 
well articulated; it is built on the concepts and skills previously 
learned, and as students progress through the curriculum, they 
encounter concepts and skills repeated at higher cognitive and 
physically more demanding levels. As a resull of participation in 
this planned program, students gain a working knowledge of fitness, 
motor skills, and the value of attaining and maintaining a healthy 
body. At the same time, the curriculum is a conditioning program 
that develops the fitness of all participants. 

Physical education activities lead toward achieving and 
maintaining optimum fitness. These activities are purposeful, 
sequential, and proficiency-based. Through direct participation, 
students learn and apply the terminology, facts, and theories of 
physical activity and Ltness. Knowledge and application of these 
fitness concepts enable them to develop effective, personalized plans 
for a positive life-style that addresses cardiovascular conditioning, 
flexibility, relaxation, and healthful nutrition. 
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level of physical fitness and good health throughout life; improving 
the student's self-image; and providing knowledge and skills which 
can be used by the student in worthwhile lifetime physical activities. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, students achieving at a 
level significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
students receiving special education instruction and services, and 
students who are members of ethnic groups underrepresented in 
colleges and universities. 



Students participating in the program develop a strong sense of 
self-respect They are treated and are expected to treat each other 
with dignity and respect, encouraged to put forth their best efforts, 
and recognized for achievement Students learn in a nonthreateniag 
environment in which success is not dependent on athletic ability, 
and the characteristics and values of good sportsmanship are taught 
and practiced, including the values of fair play, teamwork, striving, 
concentration, and winning and losing well. Students who have 
exceptional needs, including serious health problems, receive 
assistance and counseling that enable them to succeed in an 
appropriate physical education program. 

The physical education program focuses or the establishment of 
lifetime habits and values, including a positive self-image, physical 
fitness, and sportsmanship. Students recognize that strenuous 
exercise has recreational, psychological, and emotional value and that 
healthful play is a? important as productive work. Sports and games 
are valued by students and staff for the enjoyment they engender and 
the character they develop, as well as for the health benefits they 
provide. 
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Physical Fducation (cont.) 



Physical education classes are managed for maximum student 
safety and engagement in physical activities. Class periods are 
utilized effectively in order to allow time for purposeful activity, as 
well as preparation before and after the activity. Equipment and 
supplies are sufficient to allow maximum student participation, with 
a minimum of passive observation. Lessons are characterized by 
direct instruction, student involvement, skill demonstrations, guided 
practice, and pre- and postevaluation. Teachers actively demonstrate 
and .model the concepts, skills, and values they teach. Assignments 
are directly related to the planned instructional program and allow 
students to apply new skills and knowledge to what they know and 
can do. Teachers utilize a variety of evaluative techniques for 
determining students' individual skills and needs. Student 
achievement is compared to local, state, and national norms, as well 
as to the goals and objectives set by the student and the teacher. 

Physical education teachers meet regularly to assess the quality 
of the curriculum and the effectiveness of the program and to plan 
improvements. Changes are implemented as the result of the 
ongoing assessment of student needs, student performance, auricular 
innovations, and professional research. Teachers participate in staff 
development activities that enable them to remain cognizant of and 
responsive to recent developments in curriculum and instruction and 
are allowed and encouraged to participate in developmental activities 
which enhance their professional effectiveness. They also take an 
active role in schoolwide staff development activities, both as 
participants and as presenters. 



EXEMPLARS 

© Students experience physical education as a regular part of a 
balanced curriculum. 



• Students develop and maintain a high level of fitness and 
wellness by: 

Regularly participating in activities geared to individual 
fitness goals, including muscle strength and endurance, 
body flexibility, cardiovascular endurance, and an 
appropriate ratio of lean ana fat body mass 
Demonstrating knowledge of exercise components and 
scoring progressively higher than the 25th percentile of 
state or national norms of fitness tests 
Learning CPR, basic safety rules, and procedures and 
understanding die value of warm-up, conditioning, and 
qool-dowp in injury prevention 
Undergoing periodic posture and body composition 
screening 

0 Students develop and maintain a positive self-image and exhibit 
appropriate social behaviors while participating in physical 
education by: 

Accepting their physical characteristics, capabilities, and 
limitations, valuing their personal identity, appreciating 
the performance of others, making humane comparisons, 
and supporting the development of their peers 
Interacting with teachers and students in a positive, 
nonthreatening atmosphere and identifying stressful 
situations and dealing effectively with them 
Exhibiting democratic leadership skills and abiding by 
rules and regulations 

Deriving enjoyment from both the struggles and successes 
related to participation in physical activity 

0 Students exhibit interest and proficiency in movement skills by: 

Observing and participating in a wide variety of physical 
activities, including aquatics, dance, gymnastics, outdoor 
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Physical Education (cont) 



education, conditioning, sports, and special or modified 
activities, where necessary 

Utilizing available school and community resources for 
participation in extracurricular physical activities, 
including intramural sports and recreational activities 
Improving fine and gross motor skill performance 
Demonstrating transfer of learned skills and concepts 
from one activity to another 

• Students strive to achieve their highest levels of physical 
performance by: 

Forthrightly appraising their own progress and 
establishing realistic personal goals 
Demonstrating perseverance, concentration, confidence, 
and cooperation 

Expressing a sense of personal satisfaction and self-worth 
related to peak physical performance 

© Intramural recreational activities and interscholastic sports are 
available to complement the physical education program. 

© Academic instruction is integrated with other departments and 
includes offerings in: 

Biomechanics - Nutrition 

Physiology - Safety 

First aid - History of sport 

Substance abuse - Prevention and treatment 

Health and hygiene of injury 

Kinesiology - Anatomy 

o Standards for student performance are written and communicated 
to all students and parents. Grading guidelines are based on 
departmental goals and communicated to all. Student profile 
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information, as well as grades, is maintained to record progress 
from year to year. 

* Students participate in physical education classes throughout their 
secondary school years. 

• Instructional groups are flexible and relate to the instructional 
levels of the students for each activity or academic area. 

9 Teachers employ community resources such as: 

Doctors and hospitals - Community leaders 

Educational television - Organizations of 
Universities and colleges physical educa- 

State and national parks tion teachers 

Recreation departments - Industry 

• Physical education teachers are highly knowledgeable about the 
subject area, understand learning theory, are skilled in instruction, 
and instill in their students a positive attitude about physical 
education and a desire to learn more. 

9 Teachers take advantage of staff development opportunities in 
order to refine instructional skills and remain abreast of recent 
developments in physical ^ucation curriculum. 

* The departmental staff works together with administrative staff to 
evaluate instructional methods and curriculum in order to ensure 
consistency, coordination, and alignment among courses and to 
plan improvements in the program. 

& The school and district administrations support the physical 
education program by ensuring that sufficient staff, facilities, 
equipment, and materials are available to implement a high- 
quality program. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



The foreign language program develops students' proficiency in 
using the language to gain and give information for personal, soc'al, 
professional, and educational purposes. This proficiency also 
includes cultural literacy ret ting to the societies that speak the 
language. 

Foreign language instruction is student-centered and 
communication-based, and classroom business and learning activities 
are conducted in the foreign language. 



Classroom activities include listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing about useful content. The language used is authentic, 
reflecting the language spoken and read in a society that uses the 
language. Assessment is holistic and competency-based. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average, 
limited-English-proficient, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students; students receiving special education instruction and services; 
and students who are members of ethnic groups underrepresenied in 
colleges and universities. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

Curriculum 

Experiencing and learning about the world through a foreign 
language is the dominant activity in the foreign language 
program. Learning activities are organized to develop a steady 
growth in communicative proficiency. Higher levels of 
proficiency are attained by repeated use of language functions 
at increasingly higher levels. Communicative practice takes 
place in actual or simulated everyday situations. 

Students encounter cross-cultural similarities and differences in 
their communicative tasks, and culture is an integral aspect of 
the language acquisition process. 

The language of the teacher and all learning materials are 
representative of what is heard and read in societies where the 
language predominates. Significant literature serves as the 



INEFFECTIVE 



Structure drills and exercises are the major student activities. 
Language components are memorized and practiced as isolated 
entities. Higher levels of proficiency are viewed as more 
vocabulary, more complex grammar, more difficult texts to 
translate, and fewer grammatical errors. Opportunities for 
authentic communication are limited. 



Culture is treated as a separate issue. Students learn about 
customs, traditions, institutions, foods, and social formalities in 
separate lessons. 

The language used is contrived and out of context. It is 
chosen to illustrate certain linguistic forms and patterns. 
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Foreign Language (conL) 

source of much of die language used and modeled and is 
chosen to enhance students' general knowledge aod 
understanding. 

Instruction 

Students acquire comnnzdcative proficiency by constantly 
comprehending and using tbe language, demoostotmg 
comprehension of new expressions Jbefore wng them; They 
practice communicating in meaningful contexts and realistic 

Students practice and interact in pais and small groups. They 
gain and give information in varied, individual ways. Tbey 
move aboct, handle props, regroup, demonstrate, pantomime, 
use technology, play rotes, write notes, and read while 
acquiring communicative competencies. 

Students use tfce language freely, and they probe and 
experiment beyond what has been learned thoroughly. 
Teachers encourage such efforts and guide and support students 
in developing new ways of expression. They provide 
opportunities for students to engage in negotiation of meaning, 
divergent thinking, and open-ended interaction. 

Students enjoy using the language outside tbe classroom. TLey 
are stimulated and guided to interact socially and to read tbe 
language for pleasure. 



Students move through a variety of interesting, well-paced 
activities during an instructional period. 

Contest! 

Language learning experiences focus on useful content 
Through communicative activities students expand their 
knowledge of the other culture and people, of other subjects in 
the local curriculum, and of international issues. 



literature:!? o&im-trinaialed and often chosen for its aesthetic 
reputation or grammatical structures. 



The teacherleads fee students through stnaauxe dnHs-and 
illastral^:aari>^ 

checking fix wkieSandmg. Tbe whole I class often engages in 
choral response. 

Teachers instinct and guifeaft^ a whole- 

duss basis. TT^pjovii^^^ 

interaction. Stutie^a^^^ 

under direct teacher cento* most b£t&Sra/ 



Teachers constantly correct students when, they make errors. 
They require students to remain within the safe bounds of 
carefully controlled language material ami lessons. 



Teachers prefer students to use the language under direct 
teacher supervision. Reatfing is selected and assigned by the 
teacher, and assignments are checked for correct grammar, 
usage, interpretation, or translation. 

Teachers stay with one topic, lesson, or unit until it is 
completed. 



Language learning centers on language structures. Minimal 
importance is attached to context or to the information that is 
transmitted by the structures. 



Foreign Language (com.) 



Material* and Resources 

Materials support the development of communicative 
proficiency. Exercises and activities are commumcatioG- 
centered, coatextualized, and content-focused. 



Computers are used to stimulate communicative activities of 
various kinds, especially stadent-student exchanges. Video and 
film provide communicative stimuli and information in 
culturally authentic settings and situations. 



Support 

The district supports an articulated K-12 program in several 
foreign languages with aanm^tication-based curricula, 
appropriate m a teria ls, and trained teachers. The school staff 
values foreign language instruction and promotes student 
enrollment 



Evaluation 



Materials are desghed to provide explanations and: exercises of 
langu^ cpogj^ grammar, r^mida&», 

voc^wl^»j r ^ are 

often ,<fccr^^ Lessen 
fomfchd z^ h which Latin 

grammar has been ua<£tionally taught 

Computers provide opportunities for supplementary language 
dialysis and drill onfy. Strident inleacfica is limited to 
generating predetermined aiswe£s ^su^Vre|o£a^eza^ VHeb and 
film provide travelogues or passive cbcouoteis with the target 
culture. 



The district provides a few semesters of foreign language 

instruction in one or two languages, witir Ettie provision for 

articulation or proficien^-jte^^ 

do with an outdated ctnxkuluof gcdSe and nntfagrf: materials 

Counselors airi administrate^ 

promote growth in the foreign language program. 



Evaluation procedures match {he communicative objectives of 
the program. There is ongoing assessment of the kinds and 
quality of messages students can understand and produce. 
Students are placed in the program on the basis of a 
communicative proficiency sating. Proficiency testing measures 
a student's performance while engaged in a communicative 
activity. 



Evaluation instruments measure knowledge of grammar and 
vocabulary. Objective tests predominate; students choose the 
best answers or responses. Placement is based on a student's 
previous grades and courses completed 
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Foreign Language (coot) 



CURRICULUM 

The foreign language curriculum consists of a core of useful 
communicative functions, content, and cultural features. Students 
employ the language in realistic situations that include listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing in appropriate cultural contexts. Hie 
curriculum also includes culturally appropriate gestures, facial 
expressions, and voice modulations; social conventions and everyday 
living activities; academic subjects and literature; occupations; and 
current events. Students develop proficiency in getting and giving 
information in the language, expressing feelings, evaluating and 
commenting, regulating activities, organizing speech, and ensuring 
understanding. They practice these language functions in such 
contexts as traveling, shopping, eating, personal affairs, education, 
occupations, social customs, the arts, science, current affairs, politics, 
government, house and home, public services, interpersonal 
relationships, and so forth. Specific themes and topics are chosen to 
meet students 9 interests and needs. Languages offered include several 
from Europe or the Pacific Rim, classical languages, the native 
languages of students at the school, American Indian languages, or 
American Sign Language. 



INSTRUCTION 

Communication-based instruction develops students who can use 
the language to get things done. After initial language modeling and 
input by a native-like model, students engage in communicating most 
of the instructional time. Instruction is student centered, involving 
much interaction in the foreign language between students, students 
and teachers, and students and materials. The teacher serves mainly 
as a language model, coach, and facilitator, encouraging students to 
use the language freely without fear of constant correction. Small- 
group activities are employed often to promote maximum interaction. 
Students are motivated to extend themselves beyond their most 
comfortable range in all language modes in order to develop higher 
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levels of communicative competence. Learning activities are varied 
and fast-paced. Teachers provide students with suggestions and 
opportunities to use the language beyond the classroom. 



MATERIALS 

Written and audiovisual materials provide students with authentic 
language and cultural encounters for practice in communicating. 
Computers serve as communicative partners or links with partners* 
Materials and technologies are used also to stimulate interaction 
between students in die classroom. Common objects, models, 
cutouts, drawings, and pictures are used to trigger communicative 
activities; students ask questions, express feelings, tell stories, write, 
hypothesize, and read in the target language. 



SUPPORT 

The school district allots sufficient resources to the foreign 
language program and provides for a student/teacher ratio that 
facilitates communicative activities. Teachers have time to meet and 
plan an effective program. Hie district has an articulated K-12 
foreign language program with a placement procedure based on 
proficiency in fte language. Only qualified foreign language 
teachers are assigned to teach foreign languages. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation measures how well students can understand and 
produce messages in the foreign language. Criteria include the 
quantity of specific functions and vocabulary the students can use in 
communicating, the cultural literacy exhibited, structural accuracy, 
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Foreign Language (coat) 



fluency, and pronunciation. The major consideration, however, is a 
holistic assessment of the degree to which messages are being 
understood as intended The degree of success of the students in 
communicating, using authentic language or real-life situations, 
determines the effectiveness of the foreign language program. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

There is a planned staff development program that supports 
instruction for communication-based language acquisition. Teachers 
have a role in such planning and have time for peer observation, 
peer coaching, regular collegial discussions, and problem-solving. 
Opportunities are provided to meet with outside consultants, attend 
conferences and workshops, and visit other successful programs. 
Teachers are urged to travel or study abroad, participate in teacher 
exchange programs, attend university classes, try new teaching 
strategies, and share new ideas with their colleagues. 

EXEMPLARS 

• The foreign language program is guided by a curriculum that: 

- Delineates the core communicative functions and content to 
be acquired by students at each proficiency level 

- Suggests effective instructional strategies for attaining 
communicative proficiency in the classroom 

- Describes expected student performances at each successive 
stage of proficiency 

- Prescribes assessment procedures for determining student 
attainment of proficiency objectives 

- Emphasizes cultural skills and knowledge as integral parts of 
language acquisition 

- Suggests materials and activities for enhancing students* 
learning of the core curriculum 
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During the more elementary stages of foreign language learning, 
students: 

- Listen to and comprehend talk about basic objects and 
actions. 

- Follow and eventually give simple commands and 
instructions. 

- Understand references to numbers, colors, weather, time, and 
so forth. 

- Emulate basic cultural conventions and formalities, including 
gestures and body language, and learn about cultural 
differences. 

- Understand and respond to basic greetings and leave-taking 
expressions, using appropriate words, gestto'es, and 
actions. 

- Learn about and practice holiday traditions as celebrated in 
the t^et cultrae; 

- Practice writing messages that have been conveyed orally and 
read for information in a variety of gores. 

- Listen to and comprehend stories and respond to questions 
about the st<^X ^P5P^% : act , ^tt^l^* is .bend: 

- Takepa&V^^ 
things, c^g,;ta^ 

visiting the doctor, foilowing di^ emimeratinjg, playing 
games, and identifying ^ 

- Listen to and comprehend videotape^, recorded conversations, 
stories, and film excerpts, arid work with specially-designed 
computer programs. 

- Interact with more advanced students or native speakers. 

During stages of foreign language learning beyond the elementary 
or novice levels, students: 

- Engage in simple conversations about everyday topics with 
some spontaneity* 
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- Narrate simple series of events when cued by a picture series 
or other stimuli. 

- Describe the basic physical qualities of things and people. 

- Play conversational roles in simulated, unrehearsed, everyday 
situations. 

- Retell simple stories they have heard, read, or seen enacted 

- Exchange information, recordings, videos, magazines, and so 
forth, with a class in a country where the target language is 
spoken. 

- Simulate telephone conversations, including the calling and 
answering routines encountered in the target society. 

- Work on projects in the foreign language, according to 
individual interests, involving various aspects of the culture 
and country where the language is spoken. 

- Prepare short talks on topics of individual interest. 

• Students in more advanced levels of instruction: 

Display considerable evidence of grammatical control when 
engaged in conversation. 

- Engage in discussions beyond basic everyday conversation 
that relates to students' personal histories, leisure-time 
activities, current events, and literature. 

- Write letters, compositions, and stories. 

- Read literature appropriate to their age and language 
proficiency level. 

- Participate in activities featuring careers involving or 
requiring proficiency in a foreign language. 

- Work on higher-order thinkirfg skills in the target language. 

- Write longer compositions and essays in the foreign 
language, using approaches similar to those in the California 
Writing Project 

- Write and act in skits and short {days. 

- Use the language outside die classroom. 



RESOURCES 

The following publications are available from Bureau of 
Publications, Sales Unit, California State Department of Education, 
P.O. Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271' (phone: 916445-1260): 

• Foreign Language Framework. K-12. 1989. 

• HflflflMfflk for Planning an Effective Fore ign Languag e 

Baaam, 1985. 

• Model Curriculum Standards. 9-12. 1985. 

• Statement on Competeikries in Languages Other Than EngTi^ 
Expected rif Entering Ffeflfirim n^'l^Vr^^€iip^ t 

Spanish, 198& 

• Technology in the Curric ulum: Foreign Lang uage (resource 
guide and diskette), 1987. 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 




The English-as-a-second language (ESL), program is planned with 
clearly stated goals and objectives far haying students* acquire native- 
like communicative competence in English* The program, enhances 
students' confidence and promotes language proficiency for personal, 
social, and educational purposes. The curriculum moves students 
from early to advanced levels of proficiency in listening, speadring, 
reading, and writing. Through both the curriculum and instnictioa, 
students learn to accommodate the sociocultural similarities and 
differences between the native language setting of the home and the 
second language environment of die school 

ESL instruction develops students 1 abilities to use English as a 
means of gaming knowledge, acquiring skills, and communicating 
with others. It enhances higher order thinking across the ESL and 
core curriculum; promotes academic skills in the content areas; and 
strengthens students' abilities to listen actively, speak ftuentty, read 
efficiently, and write effectively. Students engage in both teacher- 
directed and student-centered activities which are or simulate 
authentic uses of English by native speakers. Teachers and students 



approach learning as developmental and do not make unreasonable 
demarkis.for: grammatical. acctnacy over communicative function and 
the naturatfttages of second language acquisition. 

Qualified teaching and, support staff are sensitive to students' 
needs. Materials accommodate students* interests, backgrounds, and 
levels, of language proficiency. IdSmtifi^ 
practices ensure reaction <A ' stud^^s^gtta aridrtsutt in 
proper placement Assissm«t'fdr &1tfcvMM*i* : J^lk and 
competency-based and is align^;cldsely wUh the content .arid format 
of die ESL curriculum ami irkraction. There is active collaboration 
and staff devdo^tu anu^ and 
volunteer staff members in the program. . < 

Apply this criterion eq^y/to ^ 
limited-EngUsh-prdfident, imckr^^g, and gifted and -talented 
students; students reiving specM <^ 

and students who are members of ethnic groups underrepresented in 
colleges and universities. 



Curriculum 



PRO GRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



INEFFECTIVE 



There is a written description of what constitutes successive 
levels of language competency, and students experience a 
smooth transition between levels and schools. 

Printed materials with authentic language and situations 
correspond to students* ages and English proficiency levels. 



There is little or no articulation between schools and levels for 
ESL students. 



All students use the same texts reganSess of ESL proficiency 
level or age; there art no materials for some students, 
especially those who are pielilerate. Printed materials often 
contain overly simplified, contrived, or stilted text 
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English as a Second Language (cont) 



fl ^ ESL B5?ff* m fa ^woipg^^d ^ literatoe-bas^ it 

- vocabulary, grammar, a&fpio^^ 

ways* to and in the cortex* of the ESL and academic; core 
J curriculum. 



Non-English speakers who axe litems in tbeir first language 
have access to the core curriculum through both materials and _ 
instruction in that language. 

The ESL curriculum, materials, instructional practices, and 
expectations reflect high standards ami are consistent across 
classrooms. 

Technology (e.g., videos, films, recordings, tapes, and 
computers) provides a variety of language experiences for ESL 
students. 



Instruction 



ESL instruction is developmental in nature and allows students 
to acquire English to their fullest potential at a pace 
appropriate to their ages and developmental levels. 

Various approaches appropriate to students' language levels, 
academic proficiency, and communicative needs are used 
Approaches include frequent student-centered, activity-based 
instruction. 



Direct instruction in handwriting, sound-letter correspondence, 
and pronunciation is based on assessed need and is provided in 
the context of the communicative, meaning-based ESL 
curriculum. 



Cooperative, heterogeneous experiences provide rich 
opportunities for rodent-student interacrions-both hi ESL 
across language gt .ps and proficiency levels and within 
content classes between ESL and native English speakers. 
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MateM^ 

nkiiri^ tte:^r^fe|S^ of the 

Enj^Usj^uyagi^^jn^ ^curriculum. 



There are few or no materials in the student's .native language 
related to the core .curriculum. - 



Instruction by teachers of the same levels differs greatly in 
quality, content, and outcomes. 



Mi 



There is little or no technology available to ESL students. 



ESL instruction is perceived as remedial to correct the 
language problems or deficits of the ESL indents. 



Whole-class direct instruction, is the dominant mode offered in 
the ESL program. 



Intensive drill and practice in handwriting, decoding, 
mechanics, and minimal pair sounds predominate. 



Teachers assign students to roles in groups which keep ESL 
students from participating fully in class or from interacting 
with native English speakers. 



English as a Second Language (com.) 



speaking, reading, writing, and thinking strategies that students 
are to employ* 

The entire school community supports and models effective 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 



Planned canicular and extracurricular experiences facilitate 
positive student interactions inside and outside of class with 
native speakers of English. 

ESL students receive general fund services supplemented by 
categorical funding for enrichment There is a wide variety of 
printed, audiovisual 'and manipulative "»ateriafa for all ESL 
students at all levels of development and in all subject areas. 



Home Environment 

Parents are encouraged to use their most fluent language when 
communicating with their children at home. There is ferment, 
systematic, and purposeful communication between the school 
and homes of the ESL students. 

Resources, both people and materials, from the ESL students' 
communities are integrated into the curriculum. 



Staff Development 

The school's in-service programs frequently address: 

* Communication-based aural-oral skills development for 
ESL students 

e Literature-based curriculum and methods for teaching ESL 
students 

« The nature of learning and development of higher-order 
thinking processes 
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Members of the school community are. pathetic; about :ihe 
import^ ESL 
stotia^ v^mmk proficiency 

for survival purposes. . 

ESL students do not participate in.ertrk^cular activities and 

are kept in low-track classes or rasti^ 

from native speaker ^Enjph %^^tire day. 

ESL students receivWservi^ 
(Chapter' lV^g^E<fia^ 
district is relkv^offo^ 
ESL students aro limited prim^y^t© & 
English speakers. 



Parents are told to use only English even when the/ do not 
speak it well themselves. There are few, if any, successful 
attempts to communicate with the patents or guardians of these 
students. 

The school has not acknowledged, identified, or utilized the 
community resources or language groups represented in the 
ESL program. 



There are rare opportunities for teacher training. 

In-service programs do not address second-language 
development or strategies for teaching content to non-native 
speakers. 

The ESL staff is omitted from literature-based staff 
development activities. 
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# 

e 



ESL te*^ of 

instnictktt / \ ' 
Writing ^ 

Collaboikive impanentadon of staff development and new 
teaching strategies, collegial problem-solving, and coaching 
across curriculum areas 



Assessment 

Staff members axe trained and employ assessment practices 
which include authentic holistic measures aligned with the 
modes through which students kam the knowledge and skills 
being assessed The evaluation of students* individual and 
group woric in class over time is as important as formal testing 
in assessing student progress. 

Credit is granted for work that meets the district's requirements 
in subject-matter classes in the native language of the student 
There are provisions for placing students based on 
demonstrated proficiencies. All ESL classes count toward 
graduation requirements in English-language arts. 

Auxiliary Support 

All adults who interact with ESL students demonstrate high 
expectations for these students and frequently recognize these 
students' strengths and progress publicly. 

The school library contains an extensive collection of materials 
which provide access to the cove curriculum for ESL students, 
including supplementary and audiovisual materials. These are 
available in the native languages of the students as well as in 
English at a variety of proficiency levels, and there are per- 
sonnel available to assist students in taking advantage of them. 



QifydafcaKtet /ttgmtive skflfe ate aifawsedln the tnaning of 

ESL;staff : ; - ' -V -/7v A- : V. 




Staff members are provided no training inl fec^^l^^ag^ 
assessment ind^use j^ft^S^J^^w o^^ 
same ones given to native English ^sjfeafc^ 



Graduation credit for English is not granted for all ESL woifc 
Transcripts : bom othe&countsies ink used to ^t sobject- 
mattex ^ 

order withooi^tmi^'. for jpttv^ in 
their primary language or for demonstrated^ 



ESL students are perceived as slow learners and are placed in 
remedial tracks or instructional groups for language and content 
instruction. 

Few or no books in the students* native language can be found 
in the library. Only topics for native EngliA^peakcrs are 
available. Unas is no range of m«erials begmnin^ 
intermediate, and advat&ed ESL students, nor are there 
personnel to assist these students in the library. 
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English as a Second Language (cont) 



The school's guidance services, health services, and extracur- 
ricular activities are accessible to students still acquiring 
English. 



The special nature of ESL populations in terms of their refugee 
or immigrant status and possible migrant conditions are 
addressed by the school to minimize their negative effects on 
student learning. 



little or no native language support is av^nWe for.guidance 
and health ^ 

they have English skills < to participate in e xU ^u m cular 
activities. 

The school policies reflect a lack of sensitivity or awareness of 
the adverse circumstances of many ESL students and the 
negative effects these conditions can have on student learning. 



Teachers of other subjects recognize the special needs of ESL 
students and adjust their teaching accordingly by providing 
sheltered or bilingual instruction. 



ESL students must wait until they have English proficiency 
before they can effectively study other subjects. . Teachers of 
these subjects make no modification in their direct instruction 
in English* 



INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 



The program integrates ESL instruction with the instruction that 
students receive in the core curriculum. They learn the ethics, 
values, customs, and beliefs that are prevalent in the United States 
and achieve cultural literacy. The processes of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing are integrated throughout the ESL curriculum. 
Students learn to recognize and appreciate the interdependence 01 
oral and written language as they use both for understanding and 
expressing ideas in a variety of fields of knowledge. They see 
language as a means for thinking and creative expression. 

The ESL curriculum is communicative-based and is supported by 
materials appropriate for students of preliterate to fluent English 
proficiency. These include literary works from the core curriculum, 
provided through nonprint media when necessary for students whose 
English proficiency does not yet permit them to experience the 
works folly through print Students are also offered comparable 
selections in their native language if they are literate in that 



language. The literature available to students in ESL programs 
represents cultural and linguistic diversity in a variety of genres. 
Intermediate and advanced students in ESL programs read the core 
literature available for native English speakers. 



ESL AND THE CONTENT AREAS 

While they are developing English proficiency through ESL, 
students are also acquiring English through content instruction. All 
teachers use language in ways which ensure student comprehension, 
and content instruction provides opportunities few students to develop 
listening, speaking, reading, writing, and thinking skills in the 
language of all the core subjects-language arte, mathematics, science, 
history-social science, visual and performing arts, physical education, 
foreign language, and other subjects included in the school's 
curriculum. 
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English as a Second Language (coat) 

INSTRUCTION 

Instruction is developmental and includes a variety of 
communicative, meaning-based approaches which incorporate a range 
of thinking skills. All students receive teacher-directed and student* 
centered instruction which encourages them to respond effectively to 
subject matter. Activities promote active individual and cooperative 
learning. Instruction includes use of students' home languages and 
cultural experiences, promotes self-esteem, and reflects high 
expectations for all students. Classroom materials and activities draw 
on real life as well as on literature. Students' language proficiencies 
are nurtured through a variety of oral and written language 
development activities appropriately paced for students' 
developmental levels. Instruction addresses language needed for 
survival, for specific content areas, for varied social contexts, and for 
critical thinking. It also addresses pronunciation, vocabulary, and 
grammar for refinement of fluency within the context of meaningful 
language and authentic activities. Students in ESL programs interact 
frequently with each other and with native speakers inside and 
outside of class in both formal and informal activities. 



TRANSITION FROM ORAL TO WRITTEN ENGLISH 

Oral language development precedes and prepares students 
specifically for initial reading and writing activities. ESL lessons 
ensure that preparation for reading and writing in English is well 
established, both aurally and orally, that expectations for written 
language are matched to oral language competence, that lessons are 
based on students' prior knowledge, and that opportunities for the 
integration of oral and written language skills are provided The 
district or school or both have written criteria and procedures that 
guide the decisions of the subject matter and ESL teachers on when 
to introduce students to formal English reading. 
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ESL methods and materials for students who are not literate in 
English rety^heayily oil students* background experiences. With non- 
literate students, teachers use pictures, real objects, gestures, audio- 
visual materials, and other ways to convey meaning as students 
develop essential oral language and literacy skills. Flexible grouping 
in these aural/oral activities allows literate and nooliterate students to 
work together. 



SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 

The school community accepts students 9 home languages and 
native cultures. Staff members also model the effective use of 
English and encourage students who are ready to use Erigtfnh for 
social and academic purposes. The school values and supports ESL 
students' efforts to acquire English, and all school personnel 
contribute to a climate of acceptance and weicocae for these students 
and their families. Planned curricular and extracurricular experiences 
with native English speakers promote full access to school life for all 
ESL students. 



HOME ENVIRONMENT 

The school staff maintains frequent contact with the home 
through conferences, school events, and home visits. Parents are 
encouraged to nurture their home languages and cultures as a means 
of enriching their children's knowledge of their heritage and 
strengthening their self-concepts. Parents visit classrooms and share 
experiences of their homelands. 



EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT 

Student progress is evaluated by means that are consistent with 
instruction. Both subjective and objective measures are applied, 
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English as a Second Language (com) 



including teacher observations, rating scales, student interviews, 
informal tests, standardized tests, and appraisals of students' work. 
The students and their parents have die opportunity to review die ata 
collected and to respond. 

ESL program assessment consists of multiple measures of * 
program effectiveness, including achievement gains, staff airf pawitt 
support, and observed use of English both inside and outside the 
context of the ESL program. Based on these data, changes in the 
program are made to ensure each student's maximum achievement 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

The principal, teachers, and other school personne 1 are well 
informed about the goals and objectives of the ESL program and 
offer their enthusiastic professional and material support Qualified 
teaching and support staff are sensitive to and appreciative of ESL 
students' potential and strengths. They take an interest in listening 
to and speaking with the students about their interests, backgrounds, 
problems, and successes. They offer praise for students' 
accomplishments in learning English and in using English to 
communicate socially and during ESL and content instruction. The 
budget of the school reflects ESL expenditures from both district and 
categorical funds for materials, supplies, personnel, and staff training 
necessary to cany out an effective ESL program. Appropriate 
staffing ratios groupings of students, and time to plan for active 
student learning ensure student progress. 

Materials of many levels of difficulty are available in the 
classroom and the media center. Both print and nonprint media are 
used ESL students >ise tapes, records, computers, and other 
technology as resources for generating and receiving authentic 
communications. The room arrangement allows students to work 
individually, in pairs, in small groups, or as a whole class. Peer 
interaction with native speakers of English is encouraged, occurs 
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regularly; and is effective in promoting positive social and linguistic 
outcomes. 



STAFF DEiVELOPMENT 

ColWbootdve staff development among, prcf^onal* 
parajwt3^ 
aramtn^ 
based languje*^ 

There^are^gt^^ 

planning time is provi<ied:f^ 

There is a program for therco^ 
staff to ensure quatified, wefl-pi%i^ 
teachers. Teaching cq^^^ 
spoken ^^^Jn^fli; ©$e^ 
uiHJeretan^g;^ 

language acq^sMdn tivzocy and '^Mf^^}^^Uf. us£ 0tc&6 
secoiKl;lkB£^ 

instruction; knowledge of the intefieiaii^^ 

and mainstream programs; and knowledge of first and second 

language assessment 



EXEMPLARS 

Curriculum 

• The ESL curriculum includes written standards of expected 
student achievement in developing comnumication skills, 
including : 

- Preproducrion level-following simple commands*) q ( j 
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* Imermediate fluency level-reading proficiency equal to aural 
understanding 

* Advanced Ievel-discussioos about personal history, leisure 
activities, core-content subjects, and current everts 

m Beginning E3L students grasp concepts through viK^is/ 
pantomime, role play, native language use, and oti^, meaning- 
based activities. For the special needs, interests, cultural 
backgrounds, and abilities of the intermediate and advanced 
students, core, extended, and recreational works of literary merit 
are selected 

• A student-centered curriculum reflects students* own writings, 
projects, and (Hal and written expressions of personal opinions, 
ideas, and reactions to readings and activities. Students engage in 
activities similar to those developed in the California Writing 
Project fieewriting, drafting, responding, revising, editing, and 
postwriting. 

ESL and Content Areas 

• ESL and content teachers are familiar with cue students' language 
proficiencies and use this knowledge to facilitate students' 
language and concept development 

• Listening, speaking, reading, writing, and thinking are developed 
in specific core subjects through such sheltered English 
instructional strategies as: 

- Extensive use of audiovisuals, gestures, and other context 
clues 

* Access to native language support 

* Cooperative learning and other interactive activities 

* Meaning-based reading and writing activities consistent with 
the California writing and literature projects 



Instruction 

-v -• R ' - 

# Devek^ental apprb&ik* 



Mcpfbr : thc development of thinking and listening before 



Reqc^t^ say by adding 

dd^nate^ e # — - - 

- fiivqlw^^ 
apjxx^te^^ 

- R«gi|eT^ 

m C^ 

stud^*er^ 

speech em^eraf^ fullff^^r to 

meet the range of ni^^ 

intermediate, and advanced * : BSflti 'iwels. ; r 

• Communicative ESL methods include local physical response 
(TPR), the natural approach; suggesfc^ 

activities, the toguage ex^ercea^^ 
rhythmic technic *es, pc^;^ 

reader's theater, games, affdstive art^es relattid to affluent 
education and values clarifkati^ critical thinking and probfcm- 
posing, cooperative learnings and computer-assisted instrocuoa 

* Students acquire correct pronunciation, vocabulary spelling, 
handwriting, and grammar through comprehensible input, 
meaningful modeling, and practice in personalized contexts, such 
as student-hm_jd stories, individual spelling dictionaries, and 
peer reading/writing response groups for clarifying and expanding 
written wort 
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• Active student learning includes die promotion of cognitive 
learning strategics: 

- Self-monitoring-self-^juestioning, predicting 

- Rehearsal-Repetition, copying, underlining 

- Elaboration-paired association^ metaphors 

- Information organizing-ouilining, mapping, stunmarizing 

- Affective-focusing attention, se!f-rewarils, sdfpaise 

- Personal-relating to prior knowledge, personal experience, . 
and past events 

• In all classes teachers treat their peeved low achievers in ways 
similar to how they treat their high achievers in terms of 
opportunities to respond, help in responses, and positive 
feedback; they create situations where all students' ideas aie 
important 

• Students are provided an additive language environment in which 
they acquire a second language without abandoning their mother 
tongue. 

Transition from Oral to Written English 

• Preparation for reading and writing includes aural comprehension 
activities and having students read first that which they already 
understand and can produce orally (e.g., the language experience 
approach). 

• Written standards for transition from oral to written English for 
ESL and content areas focus on students 9 strengths in using 
whole language to understand and communicate ideas, whether it 
be the language of language arts, mathematics, science, history- 
social science, visual and performing arts, physical education, or 
foreign language. 
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School Environment 

• Students observe classified "and certificated staff and adult 
volunteers effectively communicating in Eriglish wi& ESL 
students. fc . 

• Students in ESL^progtaims in ^full range of 
cocurricu&r iaLtmv$^ 

pubfications,lii^ r \ 

• College preparatory aad pfted taledted programs include a 
proportionate number of students in ESL programs, 

• Students receive their share of general fund services before 
categorical funds are used for supplemental services. 

Home Environment 

• Teachers encourage parents to assist their students to succeed in 
the program by visiting classes,, encouraging homework, 
monitoring use of television and radio, and listening to and 
talking with their children in their stronger language. 



Initial and frequent home-school links include phone calls, p&ent 
conferences, school events, home visits, notes sent with students, 
and letters in a language the parents understand. 

Information about student progress is shared with parents, and 
they are given opportunities to collaborate in decisions affecting 
their children's education. 
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Classroom Resources 

• The classroom has a variety of print and nongrint materials to 
meet the.needs of all proficiency levels of students, including 
picture files, story files, ;magaa^ t .^c^^ttpa^c^swmj'and 
other means for generating aMeritic commu^ 
intermediate and advanced ESL, resources in UteriUure match die 
English-language arts curriculum in terms of versions in die 
native language, adaptations, and nonprint forms such as 
videotapes and video disks* 

* The tables, chairs, and desks are arranged to facilitate individual, 
pair, small-group, and whole-class activities. 

Evaluation and Assessment 



• Students are placed on the basis of multiple criteria. Progress is 
measured through formal and informal means, including 
observation, proficiency scales, writing samples in the native 
language and English, other student work and portfolios, 
criterion-referenced measures, and selected ncim-referenced 
instruments. 



* All staff who work with ESL student? receive training on 
interpreting assessment information, including observation 
instruments, rating scales, informal and standardized tests, and 
appraisals of student work. 

Program Support 

e ESL teachers and other teachers meet regularly to plan strategies 
and materials which are effective for various populations to 
maintain high standards of expected student achievement and 
promote student strengths* 
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directed reading and thinking 
language arts consistent with the Galifci^ 
projects. * ' / ; 

• Classroom teachers and ESL staff meet regularly tp learn from 
and suppwt each other. ^f^^^fl^S^^^^fis^^^ 
their courses are deyelop^ 

progress^tlwra^ . 
university r^miments, and aU students develop competence in 
English-language arts, 



ESL teachers hold appropriate credentials and demonstrate 
competencies to work with students in the ESL program, 
including: 

- Demonstrated proficiency in spoken and written English 

- Experience in learning another language 
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- Kno^li^ theories 
• Abihtynons^^ ; v 

- Kiiow^ge^ 

and content-area core/c^^ 

- Knowledge of first- and se' -md-iangoage assessment 
measures 



RESOURCES 

The following resource publications are available from the 
Buteau of Publications, Sales Unit, California Department of 
Education, P.O. Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916- 
445-1260): 

• Becoming a Nation of Readers. 1985. 

• English-language Arts Framework. K-12 . 1987. 

e English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Guide. K-8 . 1988. 
e Foreign Language Framework. K-12. 1989. 

• Handbook fo r Planning an Effective Literature Program. 
K-12. 1988. 

• Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Program. K-12 . 
1986. 

• Model Curriculum Standards. 9-12. 1985. 

© Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as a Process. 1987. 

• Recommended Literature. 9-12. 1989. 



• P^hmm^^%iii|i^ fa tLitaimrei K.8 . 1986. 

• ^aama^L^^U^l m Lite1amrel>K & Annotated 



TheffoUowmgresdu^ the 
Uniy<^ty^£i^^ - ' 

wte^titu8^^ 

Angeles; cA f ;90024f ' I ' " '■• V' fV,r '""'' 

• Literature for All Students: A Soiacebook for Teachers. 

1985. ' " * - 5 
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CAREER- VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The career-vocational education curricula are designed to ensure 
that a broad spectrum of the student population appreciate the value 
of work and develop a combination of competencies and skills 
necessary for employment and lifelong learning. 

Career-vocational education is a continuum of well-planned, 
coordinated, sequenced, and articulated courses in the program areas 
of Agriculture, Consumer and Homemalring, Health Careers, Home 
Economics Related Occupations, Industrial and Technology, 
Marketing, Office, and Work Experience Education. Each program 
reinforces and builds upon the student's core academic knowledge 
and skills. Students apply critical thinking and problem-solving 
skills through applied learning in simulated and actual work 
environments. 



Career-vocational education staff participate in professional 
development activities that address the needs of the enrolled student 
population and the goals and objectives of the career-vocational 
education programs as well as those of the school. Interagency, 
business, and industry linkages ensure that career-vocational 
education programs are current, relevant, and based cm standards of 
quality acceptable to employers. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students enrolled in a career- 
vocational education continuum, including average students, limited- 
English-proficieni students, those students achieving at a level 
significantly below their peers; gifted ?nd fcfonfed students, students 
receiving special education instruction and services, and students who 
are members of diverse ethnic groups. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



INEFFECTIVE 



Cwrittrium 



Students acquire employability and entry level occupational 
skills, reinforce core academic competencies, and develop 
critical thinking and decision-making skills by participating in 
career-vocational education programs/courses. 

The curriculum is competency-based and organized aid 
sequenced to assist students with their career/occupational 
objectives. 



Students leara occupational dolls with little reference to 
academic and critical thinking skills or employability potential. 



The program is out of balance with a heavy emphasis on 
learning about wodc as opposed to hands-on work experience. 
Program components have little or no sequential relationship 
with each other. 
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Career-Vocational Education (coot) 



Students are provided with competencies that reflect current 
technology and practices in business, industry, and the home 
environments. 

Instruction 

Students have the opportunity to develop k*iexslup skills; 
through a variety of planned activities sodi as m yoqdonal 
student organizations -md other coopaative activities or 
projects. Students engage in real or simulated work and 
community-based learning experiences that enable them to 
integrate knowledge and skills! 

Staff 

Professional development opportunities are provided for career- 
vocational education teachers to learn effective instructional 
methodologies appropriate to the career-vocational education 
curricula, to study research on effective career-vocational 
education, and to learn about resources that support the design 
and implementation of the career-vocational education 
program/course. 

Teachers have the appropriate occupational proficiency and/or 
professional preparation and credential, 



The curriculum has not recently been revised or modified 



Students are passive and are primarily engaged in lock-step, 
wh&$^ 

on s tu de n ts, planning acid lcyfag r thCTffi 
Studlciito^ the 
dags thk alkw in real or 

simulated walk ^ipoitacdL ' 



Opportunity for teachers to participate in professional 
development activities is limited to occupational workshops. 



Teachers are often assigned to career-vocational educational 
programs/courses for which they do not have appropriate 
experience and/or credentials. 



Resounds 



Students use high quality materials, equipment, and resources 
that reflect current technology. 

Career-vocational education programs/courses are planned in 
cooperation with and regularly reviewed by representatives of 
business, industry, and the community. 



Equipment and materials are outdated or obsolete and not 
properly maintained. 

There is little evidence that the curriculum is reviewed by 
anyone outside of the school community. 
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Qtfcer-Vdcational Education (coat) 



Onirfanrf wd Prom^oo 

All students 1cm about various occupations, iochdsng t broad 
range of newer a«l ooc-traditknal jobs o^r cateets, aufalisg 
them to make meaningful choices related to individual caieer 
goals. 

Promotional materials ate used to inform students, parents, ml 
the c ommunity about the value of career-vocational education 
programs. 

Evaluation and Planning 

Career-vocational education programs/courses are evaluated 
annually to assess their effectiveness in terms of 
implementation and student outcomes. 

A program improvement plan exists which includes objectives 
based on the needs identified by the annual program/course 
evaluation. 



A broad scope of caieer information is not an integral part of 
the curriculum. 



Information on the content and benefits of career-vocational 
education programs/courses is not itscfily available to students 
os* parents. 



A systematic and ongoing program/course evaluation is not 
carried out 



No formal planning process exists to support secouunended 
program/course revisions. 



CURRICULUM 

Hie program design and content are organized and sequenced to 
enable students to develop competencies necessary for employment, 
advanced training, and/or personal, life, home, and management skills 
that are consistent with CDE's Career-Vocational Education model 
curriculum standards and program frameworks. 

Students participate in sequential courses and activities which 
meet their individual needs, interests, and abilities. Students have 
opportunities to apply academic skills for entry-level employment, 
job advancement, entrepreneurship, advanced education and training, 
and personal use. 
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INSTRUCTION 

Instruction is current, relevant, competency-based, and effective 
It reinforces and applies academic knowledge and drills which reflect 
current and emerging technologies and practices in business, industry, 
and the home environment Skills and wocepfc lean^ by students 
assist in the completion of graduation requirements, job advancement, 
and fulfillment of career goals. 

Students develop leadership, citizenship, interpersonal, and 
occupational skills by participating in cooperative, individualized, and 
competitive instructional activities and community service projects. 

Practical application of occupational skills is accomplished 
through classroom simulations of work-site experiences and/or 
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Career-Vocational Education (coat) 



community-based learning and hands-on activities. These practical business and industry, of options, advantages, quality, accountability, 

experiences are combined and coordinated with die classroom and availability of career-vocational education courses and programs, 

instruction. 



STAFF 

All career-vocational education teachers axe competent and 
qualified. They have die appropriate occupational proficiency and 
work experience and/or professional preparation and credentials for 
the course(s) they teach. Staff members are involved in die planning 
and design of an on-going program of staff development 



RESOURCES 

Facilities, equipment, instructional materials and supplies compi> 
with health and safety standards, reflect and/or simulate current and 
emerging technologies and applications, and are of sufficient quantity 
and quality to allow all students to meet the instructional objectives. 

Representatives from the community, business, industry, student, 
parents, districts, ROC/P staff, postsecondary agencies, and labor are 
consulted in the design, development, operation, evaluation, and 
support of each program area. 

GUIDANCE AND PROMOTION 

Career guidance services are provided to assist students in 
making informed decisions. The goal is enrollment in and 
completion of a career-vocational education program consistent with 
students' aptitudes, interests, abilities, and career goals. 



EVALUATION AND PLANNING 

Career-vocational education program accountability is carried out 
by means of an annual evaluation which ensures that die program 
scope, design, content, instruction, and administration are meeting the 
program objectives. 

The annual internal program review assists in planning for 
immediate and long-range administration and operation of career- 
vocational education programs. Planning is based xxpoo: 1) the 
analysis of current and projected Job miket daa; 2) required 
occupational competency and skin fcvds; 3) subject matter advisory 
committee recommendations; 4) input from community and school 
repfc* i &tatives; 5) student follow-up studies; 6} Program Quality 
Review, WASC or WASQCDE Pursuing Excellence reports and 
action plans; and 7) other career-vocational education program review 
activities. 

EXEMPLARS 

At the end of each of the f Mowing exemplars is a reference to 
the career-vocational education-specific quality criteria. These are 
being used by the Career-Vocational Education Division cfthe 
California Department of Education for program certification within 
subject areas. 



There is a systematic plan of program dissemination and 
promotion to inform students, parents, community members, and 
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Career- Vocational Education (coat) 



9 The curriculum is current and includes: 

Course description^), outlines, goals and 
objectives 

Student expectations and standards 
Direct career and employment applications 
A plan for course and equipment/material 
evaluation and revision 
(Comprehensive program design and content) 

e General employability skills and concepts are interwoven 
throughout the entire career-vocational education 
curriculum. Students learn job interview techniques and 
on-the-job interpersonal relationships. In all courses, 
work ethics, such as punctuality, accuracy, neatness, and 
efficient and effective use of time, are learned and 
reinforced (Comprehensive program design and content) 

© Courses of study demonstrate a planned, logical and 

articulated sequence of learning experiences. (Sequential 
courses leading to completion of a career-vocational 
education program) 

© Students whose career goals include immediate 

employment on leaving high school have access to 
specific occupational skills training programs. The 
occupations for which the training is provided have a 
present or projected demand for new employees. 
(Sequential courses leading to completion of a career- 
vocational education program) 

9 Skills and concepts learned by the students are identified 
by practitioners and representatives of business, industry, 
and labor as those currently required for entry into the 
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occupation; these skills and concepts are expressed in 
terms of p^craiancS objectives. (Current and* relevant * 
instruction) 



Instruction 

# Vocational student organizations or alternative leadership 
activities are integral tp'mstriiction and m supported by 
school administrate said instructors in the career- 
vocational education departments). (Leadership and 
citizenship development) 

• Career-vocational education programs include classroom 
simulations of wqriwaie experiences or paid/unpaid job- 
site experiences directly related to, and coordinated with, 
regular classroom instruction. These experiences may 
include, but are not limited, to: 

Community classroom 
Vocational work experience 
Cooperative vocational education 
Classroom simulation 

(Practical application of occupational skills) 

Staff 

e Career-vocational education instructors hold a valid 

California teaching credential authorizing die teaching of 
the assigned vocational course(s), and have occupational 
proficiency in the instructional area of the courses(s) 
assigned. (Qualified and competent teachers) 

© All career-vocational education instructors regularly 

participate in related professional organizations and staff 
development activities that are designed to enhance or 
expand their knowledge of subject matter skills, 
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Career-Vocational Education (cont) 



technology, instructional strategies, or effective teaching 
techniques. (Professional development) 

Resources 

• The administrations of the high school, district, and the 
adult education and ROC/P programs support career- 
vocational education by: 

Providing adequate vocational guidance and 
counseling services. 

Allowing comparable career-vocational education 
units of instruction to meet some of the core 
academic graduation requirements. 
Scheduling enough periods per day in the school 
for students to have time for career-vocational 
education. 

Providing necessary support services for special 
needs students in career-vocational education* 
(Facilities, equipment, instructional materials, 
supplies and other resources) 

© Facilities, equipment, and instructional materials axe 
comparable and/or simulate those currently utilized by 
business and industry as verified by the vocational 
education advisory committee and are of a quantity and 
quality needed to accomplish stated instructional 
objectives and the individual needs of students. 
(Facilities, equipment, instructional materials, supplies 
and other resources) 

a Career-vocational education advisory committee 

membership includes representatives from business, 
industry, community organizations, parents, students, staff, 



and other individuals having skills an^ 1^ wiedge of the 
occupa^ for ^ 

provided (Community; business and industry 
involvement) 

• The career-vocational education advisory committee 
provides advice, support, counsel, written 
recommendations, and verification pertaining, but not 
limited, to the following: 

Instructional content 
Program planning 
Program promotion 
Job placement 
Student recruitment 
Class size 
Facilities 

Supervised practical experience 
Equipment and materials 
Vocational students organizations 
Articulation 
Proficiency standards 

(Community, business, and industry involvement) 
Guidance and Promotion 

* Career-vocational education staff, with the cooperation of 
guidance counselors and other resource personnel, provide 
career guidance activities which include: 

1) Recruitment, publicity, and other promotional 
activities 

2) A systematic process to ensure student enrollment 
in programs consistent with their career goals 
(Career guidance) 
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Career-Vocational Educatictt (com.) 



Maximum use is made of the SB 813 tenth-grade 
guidance program for informing students of how career- 
vocational education programs can support their post- 
high school plans. (Career guidance) 

Public relations activities are planned and conducted 
during the year to inform targeted groups of the 
achievements and merits of career-vocational education 
programs, including: 

Promotional activities and materials to publicize 
each career-vocational education program and the 
benefits and opportunities for students, parents, 
and the community 

Promotional activities designed to improve 
articulation with feeder schools and to advance 
training/education 
(Program promotion) 



Evaluation aqfl flftnftfog 



The quality of the scope, design, content, and 
administration of the career-vocational education program 
is aligned with the Career- Vocational Education model 
curriculum standards and program frameworks. It is 
revised according to an annual assessment and 
comparison of the program with the Quality Criteria for 
High Schools . (Program accountability) 

Student evaluation procedures such as criterion-referenced 
tests are used to assess the effectiveness of the career- 
vocational education program. (Program accountability) 

The program plan includes an annual assessment by 
teachers, supervisors, counselors, students, advisory 
committee members, and other pertinent staff of available 



facilities, equipment, materials, resources, curriculum, 
staffing and student demographics. Adequate time is 
made available for program group representatives to 
annually review and modify program plans. (Program 
review and planning) 



RESOURCES 

Although the exemplars in the above narrative are common to all 
career-vocational education programs, each career-vocational 
education subject area has unique characteristics. Criteria that are 
unique to each subject area are identified in the following Career- 
Vocational Education model curriculum standards and program 
frameworks and related documents. They should all be available in 
1990-91 from the Bureau of Publications, Sales Unit, Oliforiua State 
Department of Education, P. O. Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802- 
0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

* Blueprint for Excellence - Agriculture Eriy^flU, in 
progress. 

* Criteria for Excellence in Industrial and Technology 
BdwatiOT, in progress. 

o Curriculum Guide. Indust rial and Technology Education, 
in progress. 

* Handbook for Achieving Excellence in Business 
Education - Marketing an d Office Education, in progress. 

* Health Careers Education Model Curriculum Standards , in 
progress. 

e Health Careers Education Program Fram^y^, in 
progress. 
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Career-Vocational Education (coat.) 



o Home Economics Model Cumculum Standards and 

Program Framework - Grades 9-12. hi progress. 

o Home Economics Program Review and Wanning r»»i<ti> 
in progress. 

o Model Curriculum Stand ards and Program Framework - 
A griculture Education, in progress. 

o Model Curriculum Standa rds. Program Framework, and 
Process Guide for Industrial and Technology Education . 



o Model Curriculum Standards and Program Framework - 
Marketing Education, in progress. 

o Model Curriculum Standards and Program Framework - 



o Work Experience Educati on Model Curriculum Standards 
and Program Framework , in progress. 



1990. 
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STUDENTS* PATHS THR< 



During high school each student takes his or her own path 
through the courses offered This criterion describes how these paths 
are constructed and the impact of the path taken on students* 
learning. Two fundamental curricula issues are: 

• Does esch student's path take him or her through a core 
of learning expected of all high school graduates? 

• Does each student's path go beyond this common core 
through the courses and learning that enable the student 

All students achieve a core of common learnings that enables 
them to understand, participate in, and carry on the civilization in 
which we live. Beyond this common core, electives and specialized 
courses of study give all students the opportunity to prepare 
themselves for higher education and/or the workplace. Students are 
enrolled in the most challenging and engaging sequence of courses 
that suit their different talents, needs, and aspirations; programs for 
honors, advanced placements, college prepaiation, vocational- 
technical education, general education, and remediation are available. 
Taken together, the core and the specialized courses provide a four- 
year path for each student to develop to his or her greatest potential 
and be prepared to achieve postsecondary goals. 

The curriculum experienced by each student as he or she 
progresses along his or her path through high school is broad-based 
and balanced. In addition to the core curriculum of English, history- 
social science, mathematics, science, the fine aits, and foreign 
language, students are guided to take the courses that will prepare 
them fully for entrance into higher education and/or employment for 
their chosen careers. Each course selected along the student's path 
challenges him or her to be an active learner, to apply what he or 
she is learning, and to synthesize new ideas and concepts with those 
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HIGH SCHOOL 



to meet his or her goals and prepare thfe student for success in 
higher education and/or the work place? 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, students achieving at a 
level significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
cedents receiving special education instruction and services, and 
students who are members of ethnic groups underrepresented in 
colleges and universities. 




previously learned. Students have alternatives for acquiring core 
skills and knowledge; there are different courses with comparable 
core content. 



The students learn about a wide range of careers and what they 
must do to prepare for careers of interest to them. They are 
encouraged to set career goals and plan paths through school that 
will prepare them to achieve their goals. 

Students are able to move from (me path into another by way of 
bridges that invite them to cross over to more challenging paths. The 
school has definite procedures for identifying potentially capable 
and/or underchallenged students at the lower and average levels of 
instruction and has developed support systems that help these 
students to achieve in higher-level classes. Where appropriate, 
transitional classes are designed to help students to be successful in a 
more challenging environment The scheduling procedures facilitate 
transfers into more challenging paths. Regular classes are being 
made more challenging so that all students will be better prepared to 
lead productive and satisfying lives after high school. 

All students have equal opportunities and experience widespread 
access to quality instruction. Attention to equity and access is 
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Student's Paths Through High School (cont) 



apparent in the design and implementation of the curriculum and in 
the scheduling process. As a result, all students have access to, and 
receive support for, success in the ewe's program. Students from 
groups underrepresented in college are encouraged to enroll in 
college preparatory courses. Regardless of gender, ethnicity, or 
handicapping condition, students have access to vocational-technical 
education programs related to their career interests. 

Parents, teachers, and counselors help students set paths that aim 
toward their highest, most realistic goals. Students are able to 
discuss their programs of study, life goals, and career ambitions with 
their teachers and/or counselors. A schoolwide system of guidance 
facilitates such interaction and emphasizes the collaborative nature of 
the processes of course selection. Parents are actively encouraged to 
participate in the processes of course selection as part of the 
established procedures. The timeliness of taking certain critical 
courses is emphasized in the counseling of students and is known to 
the parents. Teachers, counselors, and students regularly evaluate 
each student's path to ensure that it is both comprehensive and 
balanced. Information gained from these evaluations is used to make 
needed changes in course offerings and scheduling. Students' 
placements are based on standard criteria, not just on personal 
judgments. 

Students and parents are given timely, accurate, and clear 
assessments and advice concerning the students 9 learning progress. 
These evaluations are given to improve performance and encourage 
each student to attain his or her highest potential. 

Students are encouraged to develop a four-year perspective and 
to clarify their goals accordingly. They understand and experience 
how what they are learning is interrelated. They feel that what they 
are learning is important to their lives now and in the future. 



EXEMPLARS 

• Students and parents are aware that there is a common core of 
knowledge that the students will be expected to master prior to 
graduation. They see the value of this core of studies. 

• This core covers the skills, knowledge, and values each student 
needs to be an active and productive member of our society. 

• Each student, has access to courses that fulfill his or her needs 
and talents, enabling the student to meet his or her goals for 
high school and beyond 

e Students experience a program that is continuous in concept and 
development of skills: 

The contents of the courses are not unnecessarily 
duplicated. 

The contents of the courses are part of a continuum of 
learning; no gaps in learning exist. 
Successful completion of the courses leads students to the 
acquisition of the identified base of knowledge of the 
core curriculum. 

• Students and parents are encouraged to consider more challenging 
alternatives that will promote broader career opportunities on 
graduation. 

• The school has a process that enables students to take advantage 
of bridging into more challenging paths. 

Transitional courses are readily available. 

Students have high expectations for their careers and 

maximize the educational options available to meet these. 
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Student's Paths Through High School (cont) 



Programs are offered to encourage the students to explore 
expanded opportunities. 

Students are encouraged to consider career goals that are 
nontraditional for their gender or background 

e Transitional classes enable students with lower, skill levels to 
access higher-level content. 

• Students and parents have been made aware of the various 
options and paths available to them, based cm the students' 
strengths and unique interests and abilities, and parents are 
actively encouraged to participate in the course selection process. 

© Students have and take advantage of regular opportunities to 
discuss their various educational paths, life goals, and career 
ambitions with their teachers, counselors, and role models from 
business, industry, and labor. 

The paths fulfill students' needs and meet students' goals. 
Students are assisted by trained, interested, and concerned 
school-site staff. 

c Teachers and counselors regularly review with the student his or 
her educational plans and progress toward them. 

© Students understand how each course is an integral part of their 
own four-year program, and understand and experience how what 
they are learning fits together. 

o The school's personnel and programs focus on the students* 
personal and academic successes. Students feel that what they 
are learning is important to them now and in the future. 
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Integrated skills are those skills that students must develop and 
employ in order to master the content of tLe courses they take 
during high school. Skills and content are integrated by both 
instructors and students to achieve learning outcomes. These skills 
have departmental and schoolwide agreement, and skill acquisition 
and development are integral parts of all coursework. Consistent 
application of these integrated skills enables students to master the 
contents of the courses. 



Students are developing and using the skills of thinking, learning, 
listening, speaking, writing, reading, and calculating. Written 
schoolwide policies and departmental implementation plans ensure 
that these skills are developed in all students regardless of the paths 
the students take through high school. Uniform expectations for 
development of skills are practiced departmentwide and schoolwide. 
All departmental plans specify the skills developed in each course 
offered by the department and Ascribe Lev the skills are integrated 
in each subject-matter area. Departmental plans set up a system that 
enables progressive and developmental skill Gaining. Faculty 
members are implementing the departmental plans in each course 
syllabus. 

As a result of this focus on these integrated skills, students at 
the lower and average levels of achievement are able to move into a 
more demanding curriculum. An emphasis on integrated skills in the 
core courses in the first two years of high school gives these 
students both the skills ano content needed to succeed in the more 
demanding curriculum. At the same time, strengthening the skills of 
the students in higher-level courses challenges them to excel 
continually. 



SKILLS 



The continued development and use of these integrated skills is a 
significant objective of die school, which recognizes the need of all 
students for lifelong learning. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, students achieving at a 
level significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
students receiving special elucation instruction and services, and 
students who are members of ethnic groups underrepresented in 
colleges and universities. 




All students are expected to increase their thinking skills. 
Assignments require students to regularly use higher-level mental 
processes that include analysis, interpretation, evaluation, problem 
solving, application of principles, and creativity. Faculty members 
continually model such skills, and the materials of instruction, the 
learning and teaching processes, and the methods of testing reflect 
this emphasis on higher-level mental processes. Schoolwide support 
for raising expectations for students* thinking is present; and parents, 
students, and community members understand and support the 
commitment to developing the thinking skills of each student. 

Students receive regular feedback on their skill development 
progress. Time and effort are taken to extend the students* 
proficiency levels in each of the integrated skills. 

Students receive instruction and assistance in library and media 
use and learn how to access and use a range of information sources. 
The library offers ample collections of books that support extension 
of students* interest in the priority auricular objectives of the school, 
thus enabling students to explore and research in an in-depth manner. 
Libraries are open before and after school to encourage the 
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maturation of students as independent learners. Libraries offer support 
services for teachers to integrate library use in regular assignments. 

The faculty's in-service programs address the training needed by 
the faculty to become increasingly proficient in planning and 
executing objectives of skill development in their courses. 
Administrators and faculty members continue to raise their own 
levels of skills through both in-service programs and personal 
development programs. 



EXEMPLAR 

* The specific skills integrated into the curriculum include: 

Reading-Students extract meaning from printed material. 
The process requires decoding, comprehension, 
interpretation, and learning. 
Writing-Students communicate ideas effectively in 
written form, with correct usage and spelling. 
Speaking-Students effectively communicate ideas orally 
in different situations: one-on-one, small and large 
groups, public speaking, and dramatic presentations. 
Listening-Students understand both the content and 
emotional meaning from the oral language of other 
people. Attending behaviors and active listening are 
necessary components of this skill. 
Thinking-Students reason and reflect and use judgment 
to make effective decisions. Thinking involves knowing 
facts, comprehending the data, applying information to a 
particular issue, analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating. 
Thinking engages the higher mental processes of problem 
solving, the application of principles, and creativity that 
enable students to relate what they are learning to the 
problems of day-to-day life. 
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Calculating-Students use numbers, arithmetically and 
algebraically, in both conceptual and practical applications 
and to understand the relationships and logic of 
mathematics. 

Learning-Students gain knowledge and understand 
information in some systematic order and then use what 
is mastered in both an academic and practical-life 
context. Learning is the continual discovery of better 
ways of acquiring knowledge a^ 1 the ability to assess 
and use the knowledge. Learning requires the effective 
use of study skills* Students are encouraged to examine 
the organizational and conceptual strategies they use to 
learn and are helped in becoming more effective learners. 

• A schoolwide agreement that all students need to develop the 
skills of reading, speaking, listening, thinking, calculating, and 
learning and the teaching of these skills is part of every teacher's 
curriculum and instructional strategies. 

e The leaders at the school ensure that these skills are integrated 
into the courses both in the instructors' plans and in the 
students' work. 

e Each teacher within each department infuses these skills into all 
aspects of the curriculum, building on skills learned in a variety 
of other contexts. A cumulative advancement of all students' 
skills is present. 

& The development of thinking skills is central to instruction: 

Instructional materials include an emphasis on the higher 
mental processes. 

Instruction includes observations, reflections on 
observations, use of firsthand information and daily 
experiences, primary source material, and experimentation. 
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Students learn the nature of the subjects and the ways of 
thinking they represent along with factual content. 
Instruction tends to be based on inquiry with higher 
mental process questioning. 
Testing includes formative tests with feedback and 
corrections on higher mental process questions. 

• Emphasis on these skills is especially evident within the core 
curriculum required of the students during the first two years of 
high school. A schoolwide plan organizes this effort. 

• Students needing specific help in the basic skills of reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and mathematics receive help in 
special classes or at special times in regular classes. 

• Transitional classes enable students with lower skill levels to 
have access to higher-level content and place special emphasis on 
the integrated skills to facilitate students* mobility between 
courses. 

• The library's services and hours and teaching practice encourage 
students to explore and use the library for assigned work .uid 
their own interests. 

$ In-service programs on development of skills enable faculty 
members to receive appropriate and timely instruction on 
integrating each of the skills into their instructional programs and 
on refining their own skills. 

• In all courses at all grade levels, stu snts receive regular 
feedback on their development of skills in each skill area. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 



The instructional practices criterion focuses on the teaching and 
learning that is taking place in every classroom in the school* It in- 
cludes methods for teaching content and design of methods of 
thought and communication of a discipline; design of lessons to 
promote students' learning; methods and materials used in instruc- 
tion; students' assignments and classroom activities; student-teacher 
interaction in the classroom; and teachers' expectations for the stu- 
dents' success. 



Teachers know the central issues, the major works and people, 
and the primary methods of thought and communication associated 
with the subject areas they are teaching. They model genuine 
interest and enthusiasm for the subjects, show the students what is 
interesting, and excite in them a desire to learn more about the 
subjects. Learning time is concentrated on the important priorities of 
the particular subject, and students are taught how to learn the 
subject and how to evaluate the relative importance of its varied 
content. School leaders support staff members' efforts to improve 
instruction and are knowledgeable about curriculum and instructional 
practices. 

Students engage in the methods of thinking and communicating 
characteristic of the discipline. Classroom activities encourage 
students to develop and elaborate ideas, to synthesize new knowledge 
with their own previously acquired ideas, and to express these ideas 
orally and in writing. Students periodically explore selected topics in 
an in-depth manner as part of projects completed over extended 
periods of time. The proportion of learning time allocated to such 
projects and the average length of time per project increase over the 
duration of the course and over the grade levels. 

Lessons are designed so that students experience a complete 
learning cycle. Students are prepared for the new content; the 
content is introduced, then taught to the students; the students apply 
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PRACTICES 



Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, students achieving at a 
level significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
students receiving special education instruction and services, and 
students who are members of ethnic groups underrepresented in 
colleges and universities. 



the content first with guidance and feedback, then independently; 
finally, they transfer the content to new situations in synthesis with 
other content. Throughout this cycle, more frequently in the early 
phases, the teacher monitors the understanding of the students, 
adjusting and reteaching as necessary. Teachers employ a wide 
repertoire of teaching methods to match the kind of learning desired, 
style of learning, style of teaching, type of content, and resources 
available. The instruction the student receives provides him or her 
with the skills and knowledge necessary to develop the capacity to 
think and learn on her or his own. 

Students have frequent opportunities to employ their strengths 
and interests in learning activities. Variations in assignments and 
teaching methods are utilized when needed to match students' needs 
and ways of learning; help is given when students need it. Pace, 
depth, and focus are adjusted to keep students of every ability level 
engaged in learning common topics. Students understand the 
purpose of their assignments and what they are expected to do; they 
know what they will learn by completing the work; and they have a 
good chance of doing so successfully. Students with language 
difficulties engage in guided language development activities 
appropriate to each subject taught. Students' motivation to learn is 
recognized and encouraged throughout the school. 
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Instructional Practices (cont.) 



Classroom discussions are used to help students recognize the 
central issues of the subject and to analyze, synthesize, and evaluate 
what they are learning. Students of every level of ability are asked 
questions of appropriate difficulty. Classroom discussions stimulate 
students* interest in the subject. All students feel free to participate 
in classroom learning activities; each student takes an active part in 
the class. Teachers respond frequently and informatively to students' 
responses. 

Expectations for learners' behavior are clearly defined and 
consistently maintained. Grading policies and standards are known 
to students and parents; they are applied fairly. Students are alerted 
to their progress and provided specific suggestions for improvement 
at regular intervals. Students receive prompt feedback on their 
completed assignments. 

The allocation of the teacher's attention to groups and individual 
students is balanced, timely, and fair. Positive verbal and nonverbal 
support encourages learning effort and progress. Interactions are 
guided by the evident belief that all students can and will learn. 
Time is managed to maximize learning. Students' attention to the 
learning activity is not disrupted by other students, announcements, 
or other noninstructional events. Nor do they have to wait for 
directions, clarifications, or required materials. Excellence in work 
and assignments is exhibited by students at all levels of achievement, 
the craft of learning is taught and nurtured in day-to-day activities. 
Students are taught to help each other learn. 



EXEMPLARS 

• Teachers in each curricular area are thoroughly knowledgeable of 
the subject. They know and are able to teach the central issue; 
they are familiar with the major works, know the roles and 
impacts of the major people associated with the works, and are 
245 a k' e t0 me ^ese wor ^s and people in assignments that give life 



to the subject for the students. They know the primary methods 
of thought and communication of their disciplines and are able to 
teach those methods to their students. 

Teachers' knowledge of their subjects enables them to 
concentrate instruction on the important priorities of the subjects 
and to teach students how to evaluate the relative importance of 
the ideas, events, works, and people by using knowledge of the 
subjects. 

Teachers are interested in and enthusiastic about their subjects 
and are able to instill a like interest and enthusiasm in their 
students. 

Teachers design classroom activities that require students to 
develop and elaborate the ideas of their disciplines, to combine 
these new ideas with their own ideas, to write regularly about 
them, and to discuss them. 

Individual and group projects are assigned to allow students to 
explore areas of the discipline in depth. These projects are 
extended over time and become more frequent and more in-depth 
as the students progress through the discipline. 

Lessons include all the steps of the learning cycle: 

Students are prepared for the new content by a review 
for continuity with previous learning and a check for 
knowledge of the prerequisites to the new content 
Advance organizers, such as the purpose and objectives 
of the lesson, some ideas of what will be learned, 
activities and assignments to be used, and so forth, 
further prepare the students for the new content. 
The content is introduced 

Students participate in interactive learning activities suited 
to the content. ^ t , 

i.4( 



Instructiona l Practices (com.) 

They use the new content with guidance and feedback. 

They work independently with the content 

They transfer the content to other knowledge and skills. 

• Teachers monitor students' understanding, giving feedback, 
adjusting the activities and assignments, and reteaching as 
necessary. These feedback-corrective procedures occur at regular, 
frequent intervals. 

• Teachers have and use a wide repertoire of teaching methods to 
ensure students' learning. 

• Instruction emphasizes the students' capacity to think and learn 
on their own. 

• Lessons are designed to engage students' interest and employ 
their strengths; and pace, depth, and focus are adjusted to keep 
each student engaged in the lesson and motivated to learn. 

o Students know what they are expected to do and what they will 
learn, and they expect tc succeed. 

« Students with limited-English proficiency, those using 

nonstandard English, and those with underdeveloped language 
skills are provided guided language developmental activities 
appropriate to the subject being taught. 

• Class discussions regularly are used to help students identify the 
major issues, ideas, and events; to analyze, synthesize, and 
evaluate what they are learning; and to stimulate interest in the 
subject. 
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• In class discussions: 

All students participate. 

Students at all levels of ability are asked questions of 
appropriate difficulty. 

Teachers direct questions to keep all students involved. 

Students who are stuck or answer incorrectly are cued or 

coached to a correct response. 

Time is given to allow students to formulate an answer. 

The questions help the students analyze, synthesize, and 

evaluate what they are learning. 

Teachers respond by acknowledging, supplying additional 

clarification and illustration, modifying, applying, 

comparing, and summarizing students' responses. 

9 Class lime is used for learning activities that benefit most from 
teachers' interaction; homework time is used for assignments 
suited to independent work. 

• Students know what is expected of them as learners; they 
understand grading policies and standards, and they believe the 
policies and standards are consistently and fairly applied. 

• Students receive regular progress reports in addition to prompt 
feedback on assignments, including homework, and specific 
suggestions for improvement. 

• The teachers' attention to groups and individual students is 
balanced, timely, and fair. 

• Instruction is managed to maximize learning. 

Students know how class time is organized, what they 
are supposed to be doing, and when assignments are to 
be completed. 

Time commitments are kept. 
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Instructional Practices (cent) 



Students do not nave to wait for directions, clarifications, 
or required materials. 

Use of scarce equipment or materials is scheduled to 
minimize unproductive waiting. 
Class interruptions by announcements, other students, or 
other noninstructional events are kept to a minimum. 
Learning is encouraged, supported, and valued in the 
day-to-day interactions between teachers and students. 
Excellence in work and assignments is exhibited by 
students at all levels of achievement. 
Students help each other to learn, 
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SPECIAL 

Special needs programs in secondary schools are those that 
provide services for educationally disadvantaged students, limited- 
English-proficient students, gifted and talented students, and students 
receiving special education services. The services provided to these 
students support their acquisition of the cere curriculum ana aieir 
participation in the school's total program and enable them to 
become successful learners. Students with special needs are not iso- 
lated from their peers; they enjoy access to this core of common 



The special services the students are receiving support their 
acquisition of the core curriculum, and each student with special 
needs is expected to master, to the extent of his or her ability, the 
core curriculum provided to all students. The total curriculum 
experienced by the students is comprehensive, balanced, and 
appropriate to the students' career goals. Special services help 
students complete and learn from the assigned work of the regular 
curriculum, rather than displacing the regular curriculum. Students 
are experiencing success in learning the skills and concepts of the 
curriculum commensurate with their highest potential and are feeling 
positive about themselves as learners. 

The methods, materials, and assignments used in the coursework 
are apprcpn*"* to the special needs and activities of each student 
whether those needs result from a handicapping condition, a primary 
language other than English, or achievement levels significantly 
above or below those of the majority of students. Special services 
provide access to the core curriculum by providing comprehensive 
instruction that promotes normal progress. Beyond the core 
curriculum, students with special needs have access to vocational and 
college preparatory programs that fit their career goals. Students 
develop their potential by means of challenging coursework, 
appropriate course placements, mentorship, and advanced placement 
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learnings and participate fully in those activities that compose daily 
life at school. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, students achieving at a 
level significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
students receiving special education instruction and services, and 
students who are members of ethnic groups undeirepresented in 
colleges and universities. 

, . ; <;jjk : 

whenever possible. For the high-ability or high-achieving student, 
special services remove ceilings, raise the conceptual level, and 
extend the breadth and depth of the core program. 

The school environment encourages academic success for special 
needs students. Each adult working with the students is 
knowledgeable about their needs, capabilities, and learning progress 
and expects them to be successfid in school. All adults 
enthusiastically assume the responsibility of helping the student with 
special needs realize his or her potential as a learner by planning and 
coordinating efforts to provide a coherent and well-articulated 
program. Work with students is supported by appropriate staff 
development activities relating to special needs and is focused on 
curriculum, instruction, assessment, and students' achievement. 

Counseling and personnel services for students provide a strong 
link between special needs students and core classes. Personnel 
practices for students ensure access to, and support success in, this 
core by coordinating the students' schedules to maximize 
participation in the school, facilitating the ease in which students 
move from one path to the next, and focusing students' attentions on 



Special Needs (cont.) 



choices likely to lead to a strong foundation in the skills and 
knowledge necessary for postsecondary education and/or a career. 
Students regularly use the services available in addressing a wide 
range of concerns and feel comfortable doing so. 

The schoolwide policies and procedures reflect equity in 
providing opportunities that maximize the students' potential and 
create an environment where all students realize success in learning* 
The academic success of the students with special needs is actively 
supported by the administration, staff, parents, and community* 
Ongoing communication and collaboration among teachers, specialist 
staff, counselors, and parents have resulted in an integrated program 
for each student, allowing him or her to experience a continuity of 
learning. 



EXEMPLARS 

* Students with special needs have equal access to the core of 
common learning provided for all'students. 

The curriculum received by students with special needs is 
well balanced. It includes literature, mathematics, 
history-social science, science, and visual and fine arts. 
The student's primary language is used as a vehicle of 
instruction to the degree necessary for him or her to have 
access to the regular core of common learnings, to make 
normal progress through the curriculum, to experience 
success, and to sustain adequate psychosocial adjustment* 
Opportunities exist for gifted and talented students to take 
challenging courses and move rapidly through the core 
curriculum. 

Students with individualized education programs (IEPs) 
participate in the core curriculum to the full extent 
permitted by their handicapping conditions. 



* The special services received by each special needs student 
support his or her participation in the core curriculum. 

Special services focus on providing students with the 
skills they need in order to be successful learners in the 
regular curriculum* 

Special services instruction is coordinated with regular 
instruction through the use of textbooks and other 
instructional materials, as well as through articulation of 
the skills and concepts being learned in each auricular 
area. Special -services instruction includes the major 
concepts being addressed in the regular curriculum* 
The auricular materials, methods of instruction, and 
assignments in each course are appropriate to the 
student's needs, abilities, and language proficiencies. 
Learning activities in each course build on and extend 
the student's current level of knowledge* Initial and 
ongoing assessment of students' learning is timely and 
employs a variety of modes as appropriate to the learner, 
including assessment in the student's primary language* 
Students with special needs work on cooperative projects 
and assignments with other students; when they need help 
with a specific skill or concept, it is provided in class by 
the teacher, a peer tutor, a volunteer, or a 
paraprofessionaL 

Special services are provided with minimum disruption to 
the student's participation in the core curriculum. 
Special services supplement the quality of the instruction 
students would receive from the core curriculum* 

0 The lessons and assignments received by the students with 
special needs are as rigorous and challenging for their diagnosed 
levels as those received by all students* 
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I Special Needs (cont.) 



Lessons and assignments challenge each student to 
exercise creativity and to develop the critical thinking 
skills of inquiring, analyzing, solving problems, and 
evaluating situations. 

Students use information and ideas from several content 
areas to solve problems. 

Students are expected to reason and reflect and use 
judgment and problem-solving strategies to make effective 
decisions. 

Staff and students expect all students to be successful 
learners and to achieve their highest potential. 
Gifted and talented students are encouraged to use the 
integrated content areas to investigate, design, and create 
beyond the expectations of the regular curricula. They 
are encouraged to develop learning and inquiry habits in 
order to become producers of knowledge. 

© Students' work shows that students are experiencing success in 
learning skills and concepts of the curriculum, and it is evident 
that they feel successful as learners in each curricular area. 

Students master the skills and concepts of each 
part of the curriculum before moving to new 
material. 

A variety of materials and activities are used with 
students who need additional time on a given concept or 
skill. 

LEP students are moving at paces and at success levels 
commensurate with their diagnosed abilities, and English 
is not an impediment to normal academic development. 

o Academic success for students with special needs is 
enthusiastically supported by administration, faculty, and 
specialist staff. 
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Faculty and specialist staff work together to plan and 
coordinate efforts to provide a coherent and articulated 
program for students. 

Both initial and ongoing assessment data are shared 
between the regular faculty and specialist staff. 
Ongoing opportunities exist for regular faculty counselors 
and specialist staff to meet and share information about 
the student's progress and to plan instructional and 
support services for him or her, such as through team 
teaching or a student study team approach. 
Parents are kept fully informed of the student's progress 
and participate in discussions with the student, counselor, 
and specialist staff regarding his or her program or 
courses. 

Adults working with students model effective thinking 
behaviors, including withholding judgments, searching for 
alternatives, striving for clarity, and other strategies that 
reveal the valuing of thinking skills. 

Administration, teaching staff, and counselors are trained to 
understand the varying needs of students with special needs and 
are aware of learning opportunities appropriate for these students. 
They are trained to: 

Interact with students and provide opportunities to 
enhance students' status in the school and in the 
classroom. 

Provide comprehensible instruction in English to 
nonnative speakers for second-language acquisition and 
subject matter. 

Emphasize the importance of the role of the primary 
language at school and at home in support of academic 
achievement and psychosocial adjustment. 
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STUDENT SERVICES: 



This criterion describes how services for students help students 
succeed hi school. The term student services refers to a 
comprehensive program of guidance and counseling for all students 
in support of their academic studies and their participation in school 
life. The guidance and counseling program helps students develop an 
academic plan that aims at their highest goals and determines unique 
personal paths through high school; supports a positive school 
climate for success in school; helps students overcome behaviors dis- 
abling to learning; and removes barriers to equal access and equity. 
The result of high-quality student services is that all students learn 
how to plan effectively, deal with societal and educational change, 
and take personal responsibility as independent lifelong learners. 



INTEGRATED PROGRAM 

Clearly articulated policies and procedures ensure that every 
student receives an integrated program of services which facilitates 
personal and academic success and includes academic counseling, a 
guidance curriculum, individualized student planning, and systems of 
student support regardless of the number of counselors at the school. 
Students experience a schoolwide system of guidance in which they 
are able to discuss their own paths through high school with their 
teachers and/or counselors. All students are encouraged to pursue 
the most rigorous course of tudy at which they could be successful. 



GUIDANCE CURRICULUM 

Students are systematically taught the guidance curriculum 
through classroom and group activities, thereby acquiring necessary 
and timely decision-making information. They learn that the primary 
purpose of schooling is the acquisition of knowledge and skills. 
They receive knowledge of self and others, develop positive mental 
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AND COUNSELING 



Students receive academic counseling, a guidance curriculum, 
individualized student planning, and delivery systems of student 
support The goal of the program of these services is to enable 
students to understand their growth and development and to acquire 
the knowledge and skills needed to make decisions on their 
educational and career paths. 

Apply this criterion equally to ail students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, students achieving at a 
level significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
students receiving special education instruction and services, and 
students who are members of ethnic groups underrepresented in 
colleges and universities. 

health, and acquire and use life skills. In addition, students learn 
and apply planning and survival skills to academic, personal, 
prevocational, and precollege problems and decisions and develop 
personal visions of their futures and what they want to be. Students 
experience a rewarding learning environment based on the 
cooperative involvement of guidance and counseling staff, teachers, 
students, and parents. 



INDIVIDUALIZED STUDENT PLANNING 

Timely guidance, counseling, and referral services enable students 
to address educational, career, personal, and social concerns and to 
engage in careful planning, programming, and monitoring of their 
learning and development. Through individualized planning, students 
are assisted in appraisal and placement so that they can plan, 
monitor, and manage their academic learning and their personal and 
career development. Students receive timely and regular counseling 
services to meet their immediate needs and concerns. Through these 
services and individualized planning, students are able to remove 
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Student Services: Guidance and Counseling (com.) 



barriers and to pursue effectively their unique paths through high 
school. Administrators, guidance and counseling staff, and teachers 
actively identify, encourage, and assist minority students who are 
underrepresented in college to pursue paths that will lead to 
admission to a four-year college or university. 

STUDENT SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

Student access to support systems within and outside of the 
school enhances learning and successful participation in school life. 
Student services are clearly defined and widely known, and the total 
school community understands its specific role in these services. The 
school's student services, including student health care, psychological 
support, and services for students with special needs, are 
comprehensive and well integrated. Administrative leadership and 
guidance and counseling staff members coordinate and collaborate 
with the community in prevention and early intervention programs 
for students at risk of dropping out of school and provide 
educational alternatives and opportunities for minority students who 
are underrepresented m college. 



ASSESSED STUDENT NEEDS 

Assessed student needs are addressed in priority order through a 
written scheduled program of activity which includes academic 
guidance, challenging educational programming, character 
development, individual and group counseling, group guidance, peer 
counseling, and student and parent advisement. The use of 
appropriate technology and computerized guidance systems enables 
students* easy access to information. The program of services, 
which includes a guidance calendar, is well publicized. 
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PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Administrative leadership in the area of student services is 
evident throughout the school. Leadership promotes the integratioa 
of counseling roles and guidance strategies into the total school 
curriculum and program. Communication between counselors and 
teaching staff is open and productive. Staff development activities 
are designed to help guidance and counseling staff members and 
school staff efficiently deliver support services in order to meet the 
identified needs of students. An ongoing review is made of the 
services provided, which are evaluated in a timely manner by 
students, parents, and staff. As a result of the evaluation, the 
allocation of resources, including time, is examined and changes are 
made to improve the quality of services to students. 



EXEMPLARS 

The guidance program consists of support services provided by a 
number of school staff, including counselors, administrators, 
teachers, paraprofessionals, and others, to help students: 

Gain understanding of their social, intellectual, and 
emotional development. 

Become knowledgeable about educational, career, and 
social opportunities. 

Learn decision-making, problem-solving, and 
self-management skills. 

Combine these insights and skills in becoming 
independent, active learners. 

The counseling program is an important and central focus of 
guidance. It ensures communication between school counselors 
and students about issues that facilitate or inhibit personal 
growth, academic achievement, and planning and decision r,*~ n 
making. ^0 J 



Student Services: Guidance and Counseling (coiX) 



• A program of services is comprehensive. It includes academic 
counseling, curriculum guidance, individualized student planning, 
and support systems within and outside of the school. 

• Students acquire regular and timely information to enable them 
to make informed choices as they plan and select their programs. 
They are provided with curriculum guidance, advisement, 
individual and group counseling, computerized guidance systems, 
guidance handbooks, newsletters, bulletins, workshops, and 
mentorships. 

• Students develop planning and survival skills through guidance 
and counseling activities: 

Guidance curriculum units and activities 
Student advisory groups 

Shared activities between and among counselors, teachers, 
parents, students, and outside resource people 
Individual and group counseling 

t Planning and survival skills incLJe: 

Self-esteem 
Goal setting 
Study techniques 
Decision-making 
Stress management 
Conflict management 
Effective communication 
Multicultural understanding 
Interpersonal skills planning 
Educational and career planning 
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Students experience a rewarding learning environment that is 
characterized by: 



A clear sense of the school's academic purpose 

Rewards for academic success as well as success in 

extracurricular and cocurricular activities 

Contact with supportive caring adults 

A sense of community 

Student and parent involvement 

A balanced curriculum 

Clear academic objectives 

Team problem-solving 

Monitored academic 

School-community cooperation progress 

An orderly and safe campus 

Students acquire assistance in removing barriers to equal access 
and equity and overcoming disabling educational, career, 
personal, and social problems through cooperative schoolwide 
guidance and counseling approaches: 

Regular encouragement to pursue more rigorous courses 
of study 

Systematic monitoring of students' academic progress 
whereby students and parents are informed when a 
student is performing below potential before the problem 
becomes chronic 

Early identification and establishment of programs for 

academically able students from groups traditionally 

undenepresented in colleges and universities 

Early identification procedures by teachers and counselors 

for students with poor attendance or pooi study habits, 

dropout potential, and other at-risk factors 

Timely and regular counseling 

Individual and group counseling 

Peer counseling 
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Student Services: Guidance and Counseling (cont.) 



Identification and referral process to outside social 
agencies and community-based organizations for problems 
involving alcohol, drug abuse, suicidal tendencies, 
pregnancy, eating disorders, and other life-threatening 
situations 

Student study-team approaches to review individual 
student profiles 

Multidisciplinary approaches by means of student support 
service teams 

Affective curriculum and programs that increase feelings 
of self-esteem and combat social isolation and alienation 
Cooperative strategies to build peer, cross-age, and/or 
adult tutorial and mentor programs 

0 Guidance and counseling are acknowledged by and reflect 
priority needs as a result of: 

School board policy statement 
Guidance and counseling program goals and objectives 
Student outcomes and competencies 
- District plau for guidance and counseling services 
Guidance calendar for service delivery 

© Leaaership roles within guidance and counseling are evidenced 
by: 

A systematic program of activities to support students' 
educational process, such as grade-level curriculum 
guidance, tLnely and regular counseling, and community 
mentorships 

Coordination o* school and community resources to meet 
emotional, physical, A social needs of all students 
ConsulUuon with parents, staff, and community through 
individual meetings, workshops, seminars, large-group 



discussions, and other means directed to the educational, 
career, personal, and emotional/social development of 
students 

Presence of proactive (prevention) services, such as* 
dropout prevention programs; developmental services, 
such as affective curriculum; and reactive (remediation) 
services, such as drop-in or crisis counseling 
Assistance to curriculum specialists, teachers, ?nd staff in 
formulating instructional practices which ensure equal 
access, instruction, and opportunities for all students 
Articulation and collaboration with institutions of higher 
education, business and industry, and professions to 
encourage and support underrepresented minority students 

$ Staff development activities are designed to help guidance and 
counseling staff and school staff deliver support services 
efficiently to meet the identified critical needs of students. 

$ Student services are evaluated continually and annually by means 
of: 

Administration, analysis, and reporting of needs 
assessment data 

Analysis by an outside consultant 
Interviews with students, parents, and staff 
Evaluation of individual guidance and counseling 
activities through questionnaires 
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IMPROVEMENT PROCESSES 



The improvement processes are all those activities that involve 
the school and its staff in continuous organizational, auricular, and 
personal development in order to improve the quality of the instruc- 
tional program, the environment and culture of the school, the skills 
of the staff, and students* learning. The criteria for assessing the 
professional and institutional renewal efforts at the school revolve 
around the extent to which the activities promote a high-quality 
educational program. A key goal for the school as an organization 
is the establishment of an effective and meaningful improvement 
process. 



Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, students achieving at a 
level significantly below their peers, gifted and talent sd students, 
students receiving special education instruction and sei vices, and 
students who are members of ethnic groups underrepresented in 
colleges and universities. 



The schools decision-making processes are clearly defined and 
widely known, and all persons invo'ved understand their roles in 
these processes. The processes emphasize broad-based collaboration 
and include parents, students, and the community at large. The 
school site council is integral to the school's decision-making 
process, and it plays a central part in the decisions made to improve 
the school. 

Improvement goals reflect a strong academic orientatiora 
wiroughouf the school, and the school's improvement processes focus 
on preparing students to lead productive and satisfying lives. 
Changes in the larger society as well as the local community, 
demographic changes, intellectual and cultural transformations, 
technological changes, poli*ical movements, and changes in the 
expectations people have for schools are considered in the setting of 
improvement goals. 

The school's leadership promotes and supports improvements in 
the schools* program consistent with the school's and district's goals. 
Time is allocated to a regular process of analyzing and evaluating 
data about students' performance and motivation, staffs performance 



and morale, and implementation of the instructional program. 
Through discussion and understanding of what cat -es the results 
evident in these data, plans for improvement are made and 
implemented. 

The goals and objectives of the program are clearly defined, and 
standards and expectations for students' achievement and behavior 
are known and shared by staff members and students throughout the 
school. The allocations of resources, including time, and the 
working relationships of ever>one at the school are focused on 
achieving these goals and objectives. The school's plan provides a 
focus of alignment of curriculum, instructional practices, and 
evaluation* The coordination between the regular program and 
services for students wi!h special needs is maintained through 
ongoing planning efforts by teachers, specialist teachers, the 
principal, and other administrators. 

An open and trusting rapport is evident among teachers and 
administrators. Administrative and faculty leaders recognize that 
teachers are the primary decision makers in their classroom, and 
actively support their efforts to improve instruction, Teachers readily 
participate in the development and implementation of improvement 
efforts throughout the school 
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Improvement Processes (cont) 



Staff development activities are ongoing and are planned, carried 
out, and evaluated for the purpose of improving the job-related 
knowledge and skills of principals, teachers, instructional aides, 
classroom volunteers, and other student support personnel, including 
parents, who regularly interact with students. Commitment to 
continued participation in staff development activities is obvious. 
Time allocations reflect the importance attached to personal and 
organizational renewal by individual faculty members and 
administrators and collectively by the school community. Adult 
interaction at the school sustains high interest in professional growth 
and improvement. 

Supervision of instruction is ongoing and systematic. The 
procedures are understood by all staff members; the process is 
clearly aimed at instructional improvement; and the results 
demonstrate the efforts of the entire staff to make supervision 
effective and purposeful. Teachers receive feedback that facilitates 
instructional improvement as it is related to their teaching methods 
and students' learnings. The feedback is based on data collected in 
classroom observations, students' work, and discussion. Principals 
and other supervisors receive feedback about the process and their 
skills used in making the process work. 



EXEMPLARS 

• Teachers, administrators, parents, students, and community 
members work collaboratively to plan, implement, provide 
follow-up, and assess the school improvement efforts. 

The improvement efforts are designed to involve the 
school and staff members in continuous organizational, 
curricular, and personal development and to affect 
students' learning outcomes. 

A regular assessment of staff and school improvement 
£ o activities helps promote better student learning. 



• The schools' staff is knowledgeable about the decision-making 
process: 



Who is responsible fa what 

What kinds of evaluation data are routinely collected 

How those data are analyzed, by whom, and how they 

are used in planning programmatic changes 

How to use the ongoing planning process to institute 

programmatic changes 

9 The school-site council is at the center of the improvement 
efforts at the school: 

Council members participate in the assessment of 
schoolwide needs and establish priorities tor improvement 
efforts. 

Council members, working with others at the school, 
establish improvement goals and objectives and design 
strategies to achieve those goals and objectives. 
Council members determine how resources, including 
school improvement funds, will be used to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Council members periodically monitor the implementation ♦ 
of the improvement activities and at least annually 
evaluate their effectiveness. 

e The improvement goals and objectives focus on enabling students 
to lead successful and productive lives. They address concerns 
beyond the immediate school, such as: 

Changes in society 
Demographic changes 
Political movements 
Technological changes 
Expectations for the school 
Intellectual and cultural transformation 
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Improvement Processes (conL) 



t The improvement efforts of the school are consistent with the 
district's and school's goals. 

• Administrators and faculty organize, manage, and support an 
ongoing improvement process that has broad-based staff and 
parental participation and commitment. This process includes: 

Evaluation of students* and staffs performance 
Evaluation of the curriculum and its implementation 
Analysis of symptoms and determination of cause 
Plans for action 
Strategies for implementation 

o Time is regularly allotted for collecting, analyzing, and evaluating 
data about the school's program and students* learning and for 
discussions about probable causes and solutions in areas in need 
of improvement. 

* A broad-based collaborative planning process results in the 
following: 

Standards and expectations for students* achievement and 
behavior are known and implemented throughout the 
school 

The efforts of everyone at the schooi are focused on 
achieving the goals and objectives of the plan. 
Alignment exists among curriculum, instruction, and 
evaluation in each department. 
Services for students with special needs are coordinated 
with the regular instructional program through the 
ongoing planning efforts of those providing the services. 
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The teachers demonstrate commitment to the school's ongoing 
improvement process: 

A trusting and open rapport exists among teachers and 

between teachers and administrators. 

Teachers are recognized and supported as the primary 

decision makers within their classrooms. 

Teachers are motivated by their sense of efficacy-the 

belief that what they do makes a difference in students' 

learning. 

Staff development activities are teacher-directed, experiential, and 
problem-centered. 

Staff development is school-based and addresses 
individual and schoolwide goals and specific student 
needs. 

The assessment of students' progress in relation to the 
curriculum determines the instructional areas requiring 
either individual or whole staff instruction and support 
The assessment of the participants' strengths, 
competencies, interests, and needs determines the content 
of the staff development program. 

The staff development activities are helping staff members refine 
existing skills, as well as learn new skills, attitudes, and 
behaviors that are more effective in the classroom setting, and 
gain knowledge necessary for effective implementation of the 
curriculum. 



The staff development activities 
including: 

Modeling 
Guided practice 
Coaching 



use effective teaching practices, 



Peer observation, support, 

and assistance 

Follow-up support for staff 
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Improvement Processes (cont) 



• SLaff are directly involved in planning and evaluating staff 
development activities and are committed to continued 
participation. 

• The administrators actively support the program through partici- 
pation, allocation of time, and use of fiscal and personnel 
resources. 

• Instructional supervisors give timely feedback to teachers based 
on observations of classrooms, students' performance, and discus- 
sion. Feedback and coaching include: 

Implementation of goals and objectives of the curriculum 

Management of the classroom, including maximum use of 

time for instruction 

Interaction with students 

Design and presentation of lessons 

Development of thinking and communications skills 

OpportUhities to express creativity 
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The culture of the school relates to the impact of the school's 
total environment on those who are parts of the organization and 
those who interact with it. The school's culture affects not only the 
faculty and students but the parents and the community at large as 
well. 

Culture is a tone, an atmosphere that is apparent throughout the 
school. The culture reflects the school's shared values, its sense of 
mission, its dominant ideas, its philosophy. Culture identifies what 
is important; it provides meaning to staff, parents, and students; it 
integrates the several objectives of the organization into a sensible 
whole. 

Culture is communicated by symbols, ideologies, language, 
and stories. While the culture is primarily shaped by the 
school'sleaders, it is communicated most effectively by the people 



The school's culture is directed toward students' learning. 
Principals, faculty, parents, and others working with the students 
demonstrate a shared purpose to develop each student's cultural, 
moral, intellectual, and emotional character to its greatest potential. 
There is evident belief that this purpose is primary for the school 
and possible to achieve for virtually every student. The school's 
goals, policies, practices, and attitudes reflect the primacy of this 
purpose. 

The school's leaders (administrators, faculty, students) actively 
shape and promote the culture of the school; they build purpose into 
the social structure of the school; they shape the vision of the 
school; they promote and protect the school's values; they strive to 
develop the school into an institution that responds to the highest 
academic, moral, and social standards. The school's leaders initiate 
activities that focus the creative energies of the organization so that 
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IE OF THE SCHOOL 



who make up the school. The more that the students, faculty, and 
parents speak of what is really important to the school, the more 
pervasive are the shared values that make the school what it is. A 
school's culture that is well articulated by its storytellers is effective 
in enabling the school to achieve its mission. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, students achieving at a 
level significantly below their peers, gifted and talented students, 
students receiving special educatioit instruction and services, and 
students who are members of ethnic groups undeirepresented in 
colleges and universities. 



the school's purpose and vision shape the everyday behavior of 
teachers and students inside the classrooms. 

The environment of the school is safe, orderly, and supportive. 
Students find school a good A xe to study and a pleasant place to 
be. Schoolwide standards for students' behavior are perceived by 
students and staff members to be fair and equitably enforced. 
Instances of vandalism and/or violence on campus are very rare; 
students' absenteeism and dropout rates are maintained at a minimum 
level. The faculty's and students' expectations of students' behavior 
help make the school's environment conducive to learning. 

Leadership is shared among administrators, faculty, and students, 
and collaboration among the leaders is evident. Departmental 
chairpersons provide leadership in their departments and throughout 
the school that promotes high standards of faculty professionalism. 
Teachers' and students' organizations and their leaders contribute 
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The Culture of the School (cont) 



significantly to the promotion and protection of the school's culture, 
including the school's mission and purpose. 

A climate of innovation and experimentation allows faculty 
members the professional freedom to pursue the school* s mission 
with greater accomplishments. The teachers feel a strong sense of 
efficacy, and they believe in their own ability to attain high levels of 
students' learning. They are inspired by the vision of the school's 
educational mission and work to translate that vision into reality in 
their classes. 

Administrators and teachers continually seek to develop 
themselves as professional educators and as human beings. Peer 
relationships include frequent informal discussion on educational 
issues, mutual help, mentoring support, training, and retraining; they 
help in defining and redefining school values; they support the 
notion of educating and reeducating. Problems and weaknesses are 
openly recognized, and there is a candid search for improvements. 
The values of serving students, professional development, and 
self-renewal are integrated in the school's culture. 



EXEMPLARS 

o The school's focus on learning is commonly shared by 
administrators, teachers, students and parents. 

© The educational mission of the school is easily identified by 
people who visit the school. 

The school seems vibrant, healthy, successful, 
businesslike, and effective. 

The atmosphere evidences the learning that is taking 
place. 

The behavior of the people in the school reflects the 
learning mission. 
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The academic achievements of students and faculty are 
evident. 

Faculty, students, parents, and administrators communicate the 
scnool's culture by: 

Recounting the tales of its heroes 
Acting out its myths 
Participating in its rituals 
Developing its image 
Clarifying its metaphor 

The school's focus on students' learning is reflected in: 

The school's philosophy and policies 

Daily decision making 

The school's climate 

Attendance and discipline policies 

School and classroom management practices 

The values of the school are known to all. Administrators, 
faculty, and students are able to articulate the values and are 
comfortable sharing them with outsiders. 

The leaders are known to protect and promote the 

enduring values of the school. 

The values affect the behavior of the people in the 

school. 

The school's leaders promote transcending values that motivate 
faculty, administrators, students, and parents to raise themselves 
and the school as an organization toward higher ethical and 
social purposes. 



These transcending values are clearly articulated in die 
school's philosophy. 



The Culture of the School (cent) 



Justice and equity are evident in the interactions of 
teachers and students, administrators aM faculty, and the 
school's staff and parents! 

High expectations of behavior promote an environment 
thai bespeaks the transcending moral and social values. 

• Standards and expectations fcr students' behavior have been 
established schoolwide and are equitably and consistently 
enforced The consequences for violating schoolwide rules are 
well established, widely known, and fairly enforced 

• The school's culture places a high priority on a safe and orderly 
environment. 

Disruptive behavior is at a minimum 

Personal safety is not a problem in the school. 

The classes, library, corridors, and lavatories are 

monitored to prevent discipline problems. 

Students are motivated to exert self-discipline and to 

develop high expectations of behavior for themselves and 

other students. 

• A clear system exists for recognizing and rewarding outstanding 
students' and faculty's accomplishments. 

• Absenteeism of both students and staff is not a problem at the 
school; established procedures exist for maintaining attendance at 
a high level. 

• Violence and vandalism are rare occurrences. 

• The students' dropout rate is minima l, 



• The schools^ fcafcf^ 

students.. The ^ucational Iead^,p^fl^/«^i: 

S^:the5r is shaping tfe culture and the 
yisi^;of?^|^^l7 V' / ? 
Sj^q^ arid their behavior 

; a deep £ rommte^i i t 
Wckk to dwelo^ the ccwmumtjr's consciousness of the 
school's missioiL 

• The school's Ieafcis, including leaders of teachers' and students' 
organization Mgage others to improve themselves and their 
school continuii&ly by: 

Influencing others toward personal and orgamzatkmal 
improyeiient 

Interacting with, others to develop mutual goals for the 
school knd them&lves. 

Caring abq^o&irc, their professional development; and 
the 5 * creatfte ^ ^liMon of the school's purpose to their 

ofEc&\^:c^ 

Instructing others in the school and then work with them 
closely over a period of time. 

• Teachers enjoy a large degree of professional autonomy; they are 
encouraged to use their best professional judgment in carrying 
out die school's mission of achieving high levels of student 
learning. 
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Publications Available from the Department of Education * i ^ ./vfV-Y* 

aJSo^S 51 PUbliCati0nS ^ ^ avaUabIe 6001 DQ^artmsnt of Education Some of the other more recent publkatfoos orthose most.w^fy.usrf 



ISBN 



Title (Date of publication) 



Price 



10 



O-8011-O883-7 The Ages of Infancy: Caring for Young, Mobile and Older 

Mams (videocassette and guide) (1990) — 

O-8011-O783-O California Private School Directory, 198&-89 (1988) 

O-801I-O853-5 California Public School Directory (1990) „ 

O-8011-O743-2 CaHfomia School Accounting Manual (1988) 

O-8011-O715-6 California Women: Activities Guide. K— 12 (1988) 

0-8011-0488-2 Ought in the Middle: Eo^ational Reform f« Young 

Adolescents in California Public Schools (1987) 

O-8011 -0760-1 Celebrating the National Reading Initiative (1989) 

0-8011-0867-5 The Changing Language Arts Curriculum: A Booklet 

for Parents (1990)t 

0-8011-0777-6 The Changing Mathematics Cuniculum: A Booklet 

for Parent? (1989)f 

0-801 1-0241-3 Computer Applications Planning (1985) 

0-801 1-0907-8 Coordinated Compliance Monitoring Review 

Manual, 1990-91 (1990) 

O-801 1-0833-0 Directory of Microcomputer Software for School 

Business Administration (1990) 

O-8011-O489-O Effective Practices in Achieving Compensatory 

Education-Funded Schools II (1987) 

O-801 1-0041-0 English-Language Arts Framework for California 

Public Schools (1987) .... 

0-801 1 -073 1-8 English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Guide, 

K— 8(1988) „ 

O-801 1-0786-5 Enrichment Opportunities Guide: A Resource for Teachers 

and Students in Mathematics and Science (1988) 

O-80U-O710-5 Family Life/Sex Education Guidelines (1987) 

O-801 1 -0751-2 First Moves: Welcoming a Child to a New Caregiving 

Setting (v ideccassettes and guide) (1988)* 

0-801 1 -0839-x Flexible, Fearful, or Feisty: The Different Temperaments of 
Infants and Toddlers (videocassette and guide) (1990)* ...... 

0-801 1 -0804-7 Foreign Language Framework for California Public 

Schools (1989) . .. 

O-801 1 -0809-8 Getting in Tune: Creating Ninturing Relationships with 

Infants and Toddlers (videocassette and guide) (1990)* ...... 

0-8011 -0320-7 Handbook for Planning an Effective Literature Program (1987) 
0-8011-0290-1 Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Program (1986) ... 



$65.00 

14.00 

14.00 

8.00 

330 

5.00 

6.75 

10 for 5.00 



for 5.00 
.....5.00 

«..6.75 

.....7.50 

5.00 

3.00 

3.00 



.....8.75 
.....4.00 



..65.00 
..65.00 
....5.50 



.65.00 
...3.00 
...2.50 



♦Videocassette also available in Chinese (Canto»iese) and Spanish at the same price. 
fThe price for 10) booklet* is $30; the price for 1 ,000 booklets is $230. 

*The following editions are also available, at the same price: Armenian/English, Cambodian/English, 
Vietnamese/English. 



ISBN 



Title (D**e of publication) 



'Puce* 



0-8011^)824-1- 

0-8011M)68d-x 

(W0U-Q291-X 

0-8011-0825-x 

0-8011-0250-2 

0-801 1-0737-7 

0-8011-0734-2 

0-80U-O735-0 

0-8011-0712-1 

0-8011-0782-2 

O-SCll-0878-0 

0^011-0880-2 

0-8011-0877-2 
0-8011-0879-9 

0-8011-08764 

0-8011-07504 

0-8011-08284 

0-8011-0869-1 

0-8011-0209-x 
0-8011-03584 
0-8011-0664-8 
0-8011-0725-3 
0-8011-0252-9 
0-8011-0762-8 



1»£ . 



foteois; (198?) , 



Handbook forTe^In^BoT^ (1989)' 

:Mm*hy PamusHc*^^ 

HereTbey v C6iaei rf^«brNo^le^rtof ifieSchool 

ReadS^T«t|w3 (Su^airy) Xi9ffi*^^~--~.-. 
Here They GraerJReaby ^Nol^^brt of the School 



Herelliey Com^-Reidy orNot~Ai$«ifees to the Full 

Report of ^tbtsaibol Rt&^T&Fm* (1988) 
Hbtory^Spcul Science Framework fo'C^ornii Public 

5^^(i^)V^ r r 



Image*:^6|^ 
Career Prepaiat^ 
toaruVTo^kG^^ : 



A'Gujdetolin^ 
and Cor^uruc^OT (1990) ;T~ 



-JCSO 
s.430 
~450 

-.3.25 

~Z00 

-4.25 

.2150 

,6.00 

6.00 

8.25 



Infant/Toddler Caiegrvmg: A Guide to Routines (1990) 
WartfToddlef Caregrving: A'duide to Setting 
Up &yBraTOcr^Xi996) J ( 



.8.25 
.8^5 



Want/TopMler'C^^ra^: A Guide to Social-Emotional 

Growth and Sccial^on (1990) ; 

Want/To^'ef Crogw^ to 

Media Training Miu^als;(l?89) ..C. 

Instructor's Behind^^Wheel Guide for California's 

Bus Driver's t raking "(1989) 

It's Not Past R^tine:-Feedirig, Diapering, and Napping 

Infants and JodaTers (videbassette and guide) (1990)* 

Mart^tr^ifog,^ 

Mathematics Er^v^iforCdifbrma 

Mathematics Mo^^Cuniailum Guide, K— S (1987) 

Model Qirr^urSTor Human Rights and Genocide (1988) ..... 

Model Curncuhim Standards: Grades 9—12 (1985) 

Moral and "Crvfc Education and Teaching 

About Religion (1988) 



-..8.25 

.~&25 

.~8.75 

.20.00 

..65.00 
.~.3.25 
....3iK> 
-..2.75 
.-.3,25 
-..5.50 



.3.25 



Hmong/English, Japanese/English, Korean/English, Laotian/English, PUipino/Enjhsh, Spanish/English, and 
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ISBN Titfe (Dxic cf publication) *>rice 

0-8011-0228-6 Nutrition Education-Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum 

Guide for High School (1984) $8.00 

0-8011-02294 Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well: A Curriculum 

(*nde for Junior High School (1984) 8.00 

0-8011-0303-7 A Parent's Handbook on California Education (1986) 355 

0-8011-0671-0 Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as a Process (1987) 6.00 

0-801 1-0309-6 Program Guidelines for Hearing Impaired Individuals (1986) 6.00 

0-8011-0817-9 Program Guidelines for Language, Speech, and Hearing 

Specialists Providing Designated Instruction 

and Services (1989) ~.~ .6.00 

0-8011-0684-2 Program Guidelines for Visually Impaired Individuals (1987) 6.00 

0-801 1-0899-3 Quality Criteria for Elementary Schools: Planning, Imple- 
menting, Self-Study and Program Quality Review (1990) ...4.50 

0-801 1-0906-x Quality Criteria for High Schools (1990) 4.50 

0-801 1-0905-1 Quality Criteria for Middle Schools (1990) 4.50 

O-8011-O815-2 A Question of Thinking: A First Look at Students' Performance 

on Open-ended Questions in Mathematics (1989) 6.00 

0-8011-08314 Recommended Literature, Grades 9—12 (1990) ~~ 4.50 

0-8011-031 1-8 Recommended Readings in literature, K— 8 (1986) .225 

0-8011 -0863 -x Recommended Readings in Literature, Kindergarten 

Through Grade Eght, Addendum (1990) 225 

0-8011-0745-8 Recommended Readings in Literature, K — 8, Annotated 

Edition (1988) 4.50 

0-801 1 -0753-9 Respectfully Yours: Magda Gerber's Approach to Professional 

Infant/Toddler Care (videocassette and guide) (1988)* 65.00 

0-801 1-0765-2 School- Age Parenting and Infant Development 

Program Quality Review Instrument (1988) 2.00 

0-8011-0870-5 Science Framework for California Public Schools (1990) 6.50 

0-801 1-0665-6 Science Model Curriculum Guide, K— 8 (1987) 325 

0-801 1-0803-9 Secondary Textbook Review: Biology and Life Science 

(1989) 10.75 

0-8011-0738-5 Secondary Textbook Review: English (l c 88) 9.25 

0-8011-0677-x Secondary Textbook Review: General Mathematics (1987) 6.50 

0-8011-07814 Selected Financial and Related Data for California 

Public Schools (1988) 3.00 

0- 801 1 -0752-0 Space to Grow: Creating a Child Care Environment for 

Infants and Toddlers (videocassette and guide) (1988)* 65.00 

0-8011-0855-1 Strengthening the Arts in California Schools: A Design for 

the Future (1990) 4.75 

0-8011-0318-5 Students* Rights and Responsibilities Handbook (J986) 2.75 



•Videocassette also available in Chinese (Carionese) and Spanish at the same price. 
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ISBN 



Title (Date of publication) 



Price 



0-8011-0682-6 Suicide Prevention Program for California Public 

Schools (1987) „i $8.00 

0-8011-07784 Survey oPAc^cwuc Skills^ Grade Yh Rationale 

an!Gn^]Foi;Ei^^ 230 

0-8011-0785-7 Survey of Aca<5e^c S^; Grade8: Rationale and 

Content for Mathet^S : X1989) ...-I....- 250 

0-8011-0808-x Survey of Academic Skills^ Grade 12: Rationale and 

CoB^fot^itSim&a (1969)'.." - 250 

0-8011-0739-3 Survey of Academic Skiils, Grade 8: Rationale and Content 

for Science (1988) 1 e 250 

0-801 1-0827-6 Technical Assistance Manual for the California Model 

School Accountability Report Card (1989) 3.75 

0-8011-0846-2 Toward * Soto of Esteem (i990) ~™ , 4.00 

0-801 1-0192-1 Trash Mon^fiyvnOTn^lal Education Kit (for grade six) ..^.23.00 , 
0-8011-0758-x VisiopforlnM^ 

ProfessioMCa^ * 5.50 

0-8011-0805-5 Visual and P^<mm^ 

Public S^UXl^i^^l^J^.;^ ~ 6.00 

0-8011-0670-2 Work Experience EoWatkmimMctional iGuide (1987) 1250 

0-8011-0832-2 Writing Achievement of CaltforniaEigJith 

Graders: Year Two (1989) ./. 4.00 

0-8011-0686-9 Year-round Education: Year-round Opportunities— -A Study 

of Year-round Education in California (1987) ~...5.00 

0-8011-0270-7 Young and Old Together: A Resource Directory of 

Intergenerational Rescisces (1986) 3.00 



Orders should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 

Please include die International Standard Book Number (ISBN) for each title 
ordered. 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without 
checks are accepted only from governmental agencies. Sales tax should be added 
to all orders from California purchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department, including 
apprenticeship instructional materials, may be obtained by writing to the address 
listed above or by calling (916) 445-1260. 
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